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I 

A  BRIEF  FOR  LATIN 

The  Latin  language  is  by  common  consent  an  essential 
part  of  higher  education  as  conducted  in  the  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities,  professional  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  these  institutions  require  the  study  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary  or  preparatory  schools  which  fit  pupils  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  their  course  of  study,  statistics  showing  that  public 
high  schools  and  private  academies  teach  Latin  to  one-third 
or  even  one-half  of  all  their  pupils.  In  fact  the  number 
studying  Latin  is  much  larger  than  the  number  fitting  for 
college  or  higher  institutions,  showing  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  Latin  is  not  merely  an  ornamental 
study  but  a  useful  study.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  was,  for  1897, 
409,433.  The  number  studying  Latin  was  198,014,  or  more 
than  48  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Seven  years  before 
the  number  studying  Latin  was  less  than  35  per  cent.  Thus- 
the  proportion  of  pupils  taking  Latin  had  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent,  within  a  very  short  period.  In  the  private 
academies  and  preparatory  schools  giving  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  the  total  number  of  pupils  for  the  same  year  was  107,633. 
Of  these  50,236  were  studying  Latin,  or  nearly  47  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  number;  this  number  increases  year  by  year. 

But  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Latin  has  extended  also  to 
the  elementary  course  of  instruction  which  includes  the  first 
eight  years  of  school  work,  or,  loosely  stated,  the  pupils  from 
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six  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  An  active  movement  has  begun 
in  later  years  to  give  a  portion  of  these  first  eight  years  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  now  commence 
Latin  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  course  and  some  of  them  be¬ 
gin  the  study  of  Latin  either  in  the  eighth  or  the  seventh  year: 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts  are  reported  in  1897  as  pursuing 
the  study  of  Latin  either  in  the  eighth  or  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years:  Braintree,  Brookline,  Concord,  Dedham,  Gard¬ 
ner,  Milton,  Winchester,  Woburn.  These  cities  have  an 
aggregate  of  12,152  pupils,  of  which  1153  pupils  are  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years’  work,  nearly  all  the  pupils  in  those 
grades  pursuing  the  study  of  Latin.  It  is  true  that  this 
movement  does  not  prevail  in  the  other  States  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  rapidly  extending. 

To  the  countries  using  the  romance  languages, — France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, — this  revival  of  the  study  of  Latin 
may  seem  .strange,  but  it  is  easily  explained  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  composition  of  the  English  language  which, 
tho  Germanic  or  Teutonic  in  its  collocjuial  vocabulary 
and  in  its  grammatical  structure,  nevertheless  resorts  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  for  all  of  its  technical  words  and  for  all  those 
words  which  expre.ss  fine  distinctions  of  thought  or  subtle 
shades  of  sentiment.  .Any  large  dictionary  of  English  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  vocabulary  three  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin 
out  of  every  four.  While  good  English  contains  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  these  Latin  and  Greek  terms  on  a  printed  page, 
— rarely  more  than  from  10  to  16  per  cent., — yet  it  will  be 
found  that  whatever  is  precise  and  technical  in  expres.sion,  as 
well  as  whatever  contains  fine  discriminations  of  thought  or 
delicate  shades  of  feeling,  is  expressed  in  words  of  T.atin 
origin.  ' 

Hence  the  people  who  speak  English  have  a  specific  reason 
for  founding  their  secondary  and  higher  studies  of  language 
on  the  Latin  tongue.  In  order  to  understand  and  use  with 
propriety  a  technical  term  or  a  word  expressing  fine  discrimi¬ 
nation  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  colloquial  word  which 
corresponds  to  it;  this  is  generally  a  word  denoting  things  or 
events  perceivable  by  the  senses.  The  word  for  the  sense- 
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object  is  taken  figuratively  for  the  intellectual  object.  Tech¬ 
nical  terms  in  the  English  language  are  drier  and  less  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  person  unacquainted  with  Latin  than  the  tech¬ 
nical  terms  of  the  German  language  to  a  German,  or  those  of 
the  French  language  to  a  Frenchman,  because  the  unedu¬ 
cated  Englishman  does  not  know  the  literal  or  colloquial 
meaning  of  the  words  used  figuratively.  The  illiterate  Ger¬ 
man  understands  the  word  IVissensdmft  because  he  recog¬ 
nizes  the  word  wissen  in  it  which  he  uses  every  day  to  express 
the  act  of  knowing;  but  the  Englishman  uses  the  word  science 
and  cannot  recognize  in  it  the  root  sci,  which  means  to  know, 
unless  he  is  acciuainted  with  Latin.  For  altho  he  uses 
the  word  knowledge  corresponding  to  the  word  Wissenschaft 
in  its  composition,  yet  he  makes  a  technical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  words  knowledge  and  science.  A  little  study  of 
Latin,  such  as  is  given  in  the  high  schools  and  academies,  is 
therefore  very  useful  to  the  English  thinker,  because  it 
enables  him  to  use  with  certainty  and  precision  the  words 
which  express  the  results  of  careful  thinking. 

In  a  broader  sense,  however,  Latin  is  essential  to  second¬ 
ary  and  higher  education  for  all  European  peoples,  in  fact  for 
all  the  peoples  which  have  derived  their  civilization  from  the 
Romans.  It  is  found  that  in  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe  the  distinctions  of  thought  regarding  the  acquire¬ 
ment  and  transfer  of  property,  and  the  formation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  into  corporations  for  municipal  or  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  are  of  Latin  derivation.  A  lawyer  who  did  not  give 
some  attention  to  the  study  of  Latin  would  get  very  little  in¬ 
sight  into  jurisprudence.  He  would  find  himself  embar¬ 
rassed  in  using  its  technical  terms.  The  people  other  than 
lawyers  who  had  pursued  a  course  of  study  from  which  Latin 
had  been  omitted  would  have  little  insight  into  the  trend  of 
their  civilization.  They  could  not  expect  to  understand  the 
present  issues  if  they  had  no  insight  into  the  history  of  the 
development  of  those  issues. 

Students  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  course  of 
study  in  academies  and  colleges  have  been  impressed  with  the 
peculiar  value  of  the  Latin  language  as  a  branch  of  study  for 
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English-speaking  peoples.  They  have  taken  note  of  the 
difference  between  the  colloquial  vocabulary  and  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  used  for  the  expression  of  elevated  thoughts  or  senti¬ 
ments  and  have  understood  the  peculiar  reason  why  Latin  is 
so  important  in  the  schools  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  They  have  also  taken  note  of  the  general  reason 
which  makes  Latin  essential  to  higher  studies  in  all  modern 
civilized  countries.  The  language  of  the  Romans  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  political  and  civil  organization  of  individuals 
into  institutions,  and  these  constitute  our  civilization.  For 
the  most  part,  the  words  expressing  civil  and  political  rela¬ 
tions  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe  are  Latin. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  schools 
for  secondary  and  for  elementary,  as  well  as  for  higher,  in¬ 
struction  suffer  injury  if  a  rule  excluding  Latin  from  the 
course  of  study  is  rigidly  enforced. 

Still  another  consideration  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind.  While  there  are  social  castes  in  all  countries  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  separate  the  children 
of  these  castes  and  educate  them  in  different  schools,  this  is 
not  possible  in  America.  The  children  of  poor  people  have 
the  same  opportunities  here  that  the  children  of  rich  people 
have  to  improve  their  condition  and  to  obtain  directive  power 
if  they  make  the  same  outlay  of  industry  and  intellectual 
preparation.  It  is  therefore  distasteful  to  an  American  pub¬ 
lic  to  suggest  an  organization  of  education  by  which  one  class 
of  schools  shall  educate  the  laboring  people  and  those  in¬ 
tended  for  careers  in  humbler  walks  of  life,  while  a  different 
kind  of  school  shall  be  provided  for  the  rich  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  powerful  in  the  land.  A  system  of  schools  pro¬ 
fessedly  intended  for  the  working  classes,  and  a  course  of 
study  omitting  those  branches  which  give  directive  power, 
would  quickly  and  properly  fall  into  disrepute  in  the  United 
States. 

William  T.  Harris 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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II  • 

SOME  ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  TRUE  ACADEMIC  j 

SPIRIT*  i 

I 

I  have  the  honor  to  offer  as  the  theme  of  this  Convocation  s 

Address,  “  Some  essential  elements  of  the  true  academic  ~ 

spirit.’’  This  theme  is  created  by  the  circumstances  of  this  t 

important  and  impressive  hour.  In  the  quadrangle  of  your 
university  are  convened  the  most  earnest  and  the  most 
effective  personal  factors  of  its  life;  the  manifold  energies  of 
its  vast  curriculum  are  briefly  arrested  that,  in  this  hour, 
garlanded  with  the  sober  pomp  of  an  academic  festival,  the  , 

subjectivity  of  the  university  may  express  itself  with  joyous  ■ 

and  resolute  energy;  that  the  university  may,  so  to  say,  ^ 

quicken  and  clarify  its  own  self-consciousness  of  the  mission,  * 

in  the  nation  and  in  the  world,  unto  which  it  i^  ordained  by  j 

the  providential  Hand  of  God.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  I 

meaning  of  Convocation:  A  time  when  the  larger  end  is  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  .the  comple.x  means,  and  is  perceived  afresh 
in  its  sublime  and  ultimate  proportions;  a  time  when  the  in¬ 
tricate  and  incidental  details  of  this  extensive  organization 
are  momentarily  forgotten  in  the  supreme  sense  of  that  task, 

“  too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry,”  in  which  all  de-  ■ 

tails  are  gloriously  co-ordinated:  the  service  of  God  in  and  by  j 

the  service  of  the  human  race.  * 

I  am  pursued  by  no  doubt  of  the  appropriateness  and  the 
worth  of  my  theme.  Concerning  my  power  worthily  to 
present  it  in  such  an  hejur  and  unto  such  a  concourse  of  audi¬ 
tors  I  am  in  doubt.  But  the  intrinsic  value  and  relevancy  of 
the  theme  are,  possibly,  beyond  question.  The  academic 
institution  without  the  academic  spirit  is  but  the  form  with¬ 
out  the  fact,  the  casket  without  the  jewel,  the  altar  without 
the  fire,  the  body  without  the  soul.  Of  the  university,  as 

'  The  Convocation  Address  delivered  in  connection  with  the  Twenty-fifth  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  October  i,  i8q3. 
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of  the  individual,  may  one  say:  “  It  is  the  spirit  that  quick- 
eneth.” 

What  then  more  necessary  than  that  this  spirit  of  the 
academic  institution  shall  be  outwardly  analyzed  and  in¬ 
wardly  comprehended  by  all  whose  high  vocation  places 
them  within  the  precincts  of  collegiate  life! 

In  entering  upon  the  work  now  before  us,  it  is  profitable  to 
reflect  upon  the  reasonableness  of  expecting  a  distinctive  and 
characteristic  spirit  to  develop  in  academic  life.  Nothing  is 
more  obvious  than  that  in  other  spheres  of  human  effort, 
whose  conditions  are  well  defined,  a  characteristic  spirit,  born 
of  those  environing  conditions,  develops  toward  distinctness 
and  perpetuity.  Illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  two  well- 
known  spheres  of  human  effort:  commercial  enterprise  and 
the  profession  of  arms.  On  the  one  hand  the  well-defined 
traditions  of  commercial  enterprise  tend  to  develop  the  eco¬ 
nomic  spirit;  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  environing  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  profession  of  arms  is  evolved  the  psychic  norm 
of  the  soldier  life,  which  is  militarism. 

Referring  with  cleep  respect  and  admiration  to  those  essen¬ 
tially  virile  spheres  of  human  effort — commerce  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms — I  would  point  out,  for  the  furtherance  of 
illustration,  the  environing  conditions  from  which  in  each 
case  springs  the  controlling  and  characteristic  spirit  of  the 
institution  in  question.  1'he  economic  spirit,  which  is  the 
dominant  note  in  the  commercial  sphere,  evolves  properly 
and  usefully  from  such  environing  conditions  as  the  following: 
the  production  and  use  of  material,  mercantile  competition, 
self-interest.  To  utilize  the  physical  resources  of  the  world 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  economic  spirit.  The  plowshare  and 
the  reaper,  the  power  loom,  the  mine  shaft,  the  smelting 
furnace,  the  stockyard,  the  bonded  warehouse,  maritime  ton¬ 
nage;  these  are  the  impressive  .symbols  of  a  fundamental  in¬ 
stinct  to  use  the  world.  The  inseparable  and  legitimate 
companion  of  the  instinct  to  use  the  world  is  mercantile  com¬ 
petition — the  life  of  trade — an  instinct  so  normal  and  so 
necessary  that  to  imagine  its  disappearance  is  to  conceive  of 
the  obliteration  of  all  landmarks  of  progress  and  the  collapse 
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of  industry.  And  the  appropriate  concomitant  of  mercantile 
competition,  if  not  its  mainspring^,  is  self-interest,  which  in 
all  commerce  appears  a  constant  rather  than  a  variable  quan¬ 
tity.  To  affirm  that  self-interest  is  the  inspiring  cause  of 
competition  is  no  ethical  disparagement  of  the  commercial 
.spirit.  Self-interest  is  psychologically  axiomatic  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  idea.  A  man  goes  into  commerce  primarily  for  his 
own  benefit.  This  egoism  is  not  necessarily 'unworthy  in 
its  character  or  in  its  outcome.  Frequently  it  is  found  in 
association  with  noble  and  distinguished  altruism  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  and  nowhere  has  the  altruism  of  the  commercial  spirit 
been  more  conspicuously  or  more  admirably  realized  than  in 
this  great  university,  the  circumstances  of  whose  foundation 
are  known  and  honored  thruout  the  world. 

The  point  involved  in  the  present  illustration  is  that  these 
conditioning  instincts:  the  use  of  the  physical  world — mer¬ 
cantile  competition — self-interest — result  in  the  production 
of  a  distinctive  and  characterizing  spirit,  appropriate  to  its 
producing  causes,  and  strongly  marking  the  personality  of 
those  who  have  been  thoroly  trained  within  the  commer¬ 
cial  sphere.  The  man  of  business  distinctly  represents  a  type 
of  human  development;  ideally  an  efficient,  vigorous,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  type. 

So,  also,  in  quite  another  sphere,  does  the  soldier  represent 
distinctively  a  type  of  human  development  evolved  from  pre¬ 
determined  conditions.  At  the  root  of  militarism  are  found 
certain  instincts  as  characteristic  as  the  fundamental  instincts 
i)f  trade.  Again,  for  the  furtherance  of  illustration,  1  name 
three:  the  emphasis  on  nationalism,  disciplinary  urgency,  the 
appeal  to  force.  The  profession  of  arms  is  the  quintes.sence 
of  nationalism.  'I'he  army  is  the  creation  of  the  state  for 
guardianship  and  for  conquest.  The  flag  is  the  pallium  of  the 
army,  investing  in  its  folds  an  institution  which  exists  to  de¬ 
fend  the  honor  of  the  national  standard.  The  uniform  of  the 
soldier,  the  arms  of  precision,  the  inflexible  vocabulary  of 
grade  and  rank,  the  serried  massing  of  men,  the  evolutions 
of  the  battalion  are  all  designed,  and  do  all  efficiently  avail,  to 
cover  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual,  and  to  present  him 
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to  view  as  the  indistinguishable  unit  of  a  national  establish¬ 
ment.  To  this  emphasis  on  nationalism  as  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  individualism,  on  the  other  hand  to  catholicity, 
must  be  added  the  principle  of  disciplinary  urgency.  The 
army  cannot  philosophize,  the  army  cannot  reason,  the  army 
cannot  suggest,  the  army  must  obey.  Obedience  is  its  crux 
of  discipline:  obedience  its  crown  of  glory. 

“Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Tlteirs  l)ut  to  do  and  die.” 

Inseparable  from  this  emphasis  on  nationalism  and  from 
this  disciplinary  urgency  is  the  appeal  to  force.  The  law  of 
arms  is  not  the  law  of  love.  The  final  appeal  is  not  to  the 
secret  efficacy  of  thought  and  feeling  hid  in  the  heart  of  a 
man;  it  is  to  the  twenty  grains  of  smokeless  powder  hid  in 
the  shell  of  a  Krag-Jorgensen  bullet.  The  logic  of  its  con¬ 
clusions  is  recorded  not  in  formulae  of  the  laboratory,  not  in 
syllogisms  of  the  schools,  but  in  the  water  and  blood  of  the 
trenches,  in  the  mortal  anguish  of  the  field-hospital,  in  the 
charred  warship  grinding  on  the  reef. 

Such  is  the  profession  of  arms,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  truth  being  spoken;  such  are  .some  of  its  fundamental 
conditions.  Out  of  these,  thru  the  austere  evolution  of 
blood  and  iron,  comes  the  true  soldier,  the  organic  product 
of  predetermined  conditions;  the  representative  of  a  distinct¬ 
ive  type  of  feeling  and  action  as  evidently  separable  in  our 
thought  from  the  man  of  business  as  he  from  the  poet  or  from 
the  priest.  My  present  contention  is  that  by  the  same  rule 
which  produces  a  characteristic  spirit  in  the  commercial 
sphere  and  ii^  the  profession  of  arms,  we  are  justified  in  ex¬ 
pecting  a  distinctive  and  peculiar  spirit  to  develop  in  the  col¬ 
legiate  circle,  and  thereby  to  differentiate  the  collegiate  circle 
from  other  spheres  of  human  effort.  In  the  present  address 
this  distinctive  note  of  the  collegiate  circle  is  described  as  the 
academic  spirit.  My  purpose  is  to  show  the  environing  con¬ 
ditions  out  of  which  the  academic  spirit  evolves,  and  then  to 
name  some  essential  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
practical  importance  of  such  an  inquiry  is  self-evident.  The 
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collegiate  circle  is  becoming,  in  this  country,  as  it  has  long 
been  in  Europe,  the  distributing  center  for  leadership  in  all 
departments  of  human  effort.  Business,  politics,  the  army, 
the  navy,  popular  education,  social  order  and  improvement, 
exploration,  arts,  the  Church:  every  movement  that  aug¬ 
ments  the  good  of  the  world  is  more  and  more  finding  its 
leadership  in  the  collegiate  circle.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  distinctively  an  academic  spirit,  even  as 
there  is  a  commercial  spirit  or  a  military  spirit,  and  if  it  can 
further  be  shown  that  the  elements  of  the  academic  spirit  arc 
noble  and  pure  and  exalted  concepts,  it  is  a  great  practical 
gain  if  in  some  such  high  hour  as  this  a  whole  university, 
alike  its  teachers  and  its  scholars,  places  itself  consciously  be¬ 
neath  the  influence  of  ideas  w'hich  comprehend  and  convey 
the  genius  and  animus  of  its  life. 

To  discharge  aright  the  duty  prescribed  in  the  theme 
which,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  is:  “  Some  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  true  academic  spirit.”  and  to  conform  to  the 
method  already  indicated  by  my  illustrations  drawn  from 
commerce  and  the  profession  of  arms,  I  am  called  upon  to 
name  some  environing  conditions  of  collegiate  life  from 
which  the  distinctive  academic  spirit  evolves.  The  task  is 
easy  and  singularly  attractive.  As  the  quadrangle  is  the 
architectural  norm  in  all  ancient  and  modern  university  con¬ 
struction,  from  Bologna  to  Chicago,  so  is  the  incorporeal 
essence  of  university  life  surrounded  by  four  immemorial 
conditions  which  set  it  apart  from  the  common  world  like 
buttressed  walls.  I  name  these  with  profound  enthusiasm — 
continuity,  or  the  bond  of  history;  solidarity,  or  the  sense  of 
fellowship;  variousness,  or  the  range  of  the  elective;  ideal¬ 
ism,  or  the  non-commercial  end. 

Continuity,  or  the  bond  of  history,  is  one  of  those  four¬ 
square  walls,  gray  with  time,  that  constitute  the  university 
the  true  intellectual  sanctuary  of  the  human  race.  It  is  this 
sacred  bond  of  history  that  makes  venerable  the  latest  of  the 
world’s  great  universities,  even  while  as  yet  its  material  edifice 
is  rising  unfinished  from  the  ground.  Gazing  beyond  the 
things  we  see,  the  intellectual  eye  discerns  the  massive,  deep- 
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seated  walls  of  historic  scholarship,  the  slow  accretion  of 
studious  centuries,  whose  parts  were  one  by  one  laid  in  and 
carved,  string-course  and  spandrel,  mtillion  and  corbel,  by  the 
scholars  of  a  thousand  years.  Phis  is  the  glory  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  institution,  that  the  newest  thought  is  an  evolution 
from  the  oldest,  and  the  topmost  stone  of  to-day’s  achieve¬ 
ment  is  secured  by  those  blackened  buttresses  beside  which 
are  the  quiet  graves  of  unforgotten  laborers. 

Solidarity,  or  the  sense  of  fellowship,  is.  in  an  intellectual 
mode,  the  religion  of  the  academic  institution.  The  brother¬ 
hood  of  letters  is,  to  the  university  circle,  what  the  sign  of  the 
cross  is  to  Christianity — the  symbol  of  a  fellowship  that 
transcends  arbitrary  and  even  natural  distinctions,  that 
obliterates  national  and  racial  boundaries,  that  unifies  in  the 
great  alembic  of  one  universal  idea  the  diverse  elements  of 
human  life.  “  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
cries  the  apostle  who  gloried  in  the  cross  as  a  sign  of  univer¬ 
sality.  “  There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  or  female,  for  ye 
are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus.”  The  solidarity  of  which  the 
cross  is  a  symbol  is  the  supreme  form  of  union  among  men. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  .solidarity  of  academic  life, 
the  brotherhood  of  letters.  Therein  is  a  type  of  fellowship 
broader  than  any  social  or  sectarian  classification;  broader 
than  commercial  or  political  federation;  broader  than  nation¬ 
alism.  It  is  the  exalted  communism  of  the  intellect  realized 
in  the  catholic  republic  of  human  knowledge;  therein  have 
men  all  things  in  common;  therein  can  be  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  neither  youth  nor  age.  neither  wealth  nor  poverty — 
yes — and  in  these  latter  days,  neither  male  nor  female.  All 
are  free  to  use  the  common  property  of  knowdedge,  all  are 
laboring  to  augment  its  sum.  Forms  of  governmental 
allegiance,  social  customs,  diversities  of  tongues,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  traditions,  become  incidental  and  secondary  to  those  free 
citizens  of  the  world  of  letters  who  speak  that  one  great  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  mind,  vernacular  at  Moscow  and  at  Tokio,  at 
Oxford  and  at  Leipsic,  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Bombay. 

Variousness,  or  the  range  of  the  elective,  is  another  wall 
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of  that  invisible  quadrangle  which  constitutes  the  university 
the  true  intellectual  sanctuary  of  the  human  race.  There  is 
a  modern  and  technical  use  of  the  word  “  elective,”  intended 
to  differentiate  certain  items  of  the  curriculum  from  the  pre¬ 
scribed  and  inevitable  work.  Deeply  as  I  love  this  use  of  the 
word  and  that  liberty  of  the  undergraduate  for  which  it 
stands,  1  am  attempting  at  this  moment  to  employ  the  word 
in  a  far  larger  sense  when  I  describe  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  the  university  life  as  “  variousness,  or  the  range 
of  the  elective.”  I'he  highest  relation  in  which  a  man  can 
.stand  to  his  own  lifework  is  an  elective  relation.  K  compul¬ 
sory  use  of  life  is  the  destiny  of  the  majority.  It  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  live,  they  take  what  they  can  get,  under  the  compul¬ 
sion  of  circumstances.  Vast  masses  of  the  race  have  never 
known  more  than  a  galley  slave’s  liberty,  scourged  by  the 
thongs  of  necessity,  galled  by  the  fetters  of  ignorance.  God 
is  free,  and  it  is  godlike  to  know  the  truth  that  makes  us  free; 
it  is  godlike  to  be  permitted  to  conceive  of  life  itself  as  a  great 
elective,  and  to  bring  volition  to  bear  upon  the  dedication  of 
one’s  power  to  specific  uses.  The  university  exists  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  where  .self-consciousness  becomes  elective;  where  life  is 
viewed  not  as  a  treadmill  of  imperious  and  fatalistic  necessity, 
but  as  the  broad  arena  of  voluntary  .self-dedication;  where 
the  mind  examines  itself,  acquaints  itself  with  its  own  powers 
and  proclivities,  discovers  and  acknowledges  its  own  apti¬ 
tudes.  This  is  the  glory  of  a  liberal  education,  that  for  a  sea¬ 
son  the  youth  is  sheltered  as  in  a  pavilion  from  the  din  of 
battle,  from  the  trampling  of  multitudes,  from  the  strife  of 
tongues.  There  is  unrolled  before  him  as  in  a  vision  the 
variousness  of  knowledge — the  range  of  the  great  elective. 
Beneath  that  vision  self-knowledge  is  quickened;  desire,  pur¬ 
pose,  volition,  .self-dedication,  correspondence  with  environ¬ 
ment  become  possible.  Beneath  that  vision  the  world’s 
leaders  hear  God’s  call,  discover  themselves,  rise  up,  go 
forth  their  .several  ways,  stand  at  their  posts — conquer  in 
their  generation.  By  the  vision  comes  the  voice;  by  the 
voice  comes  the  vocation;  by  the  vocation  comes  the  victory. 
It  is  the  range  of  the  elective. 
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Idealism,  or  the  non-commercial  end,  is  the  last  that  T  shall 
mention  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  academic  life.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  spiritual  idealism  of  Christ  is  the  in¬ 
tellectual  idealism  of  the  academic  life.  It  affects  no  disdain 
of  the  commercial  end;  that  were  a  feeble  arrogance,  ill  be¬ 
coming  those  who  know  that  the  foundations  of  universities 
are  laid  by  men  who  have  toiled  for  things  material.  Yet  it 
confesses  that  its  ultimate  aim  and  end  is  not  the  meat  which 
perisheth,  but  the  ever-living  truth.  The  inspiration  of  the 
university  is  the  quest  of  truth  which,  to  it,  is  as  the  quest  of 
the  Holy  Crail.  Impelled  by  devotion  to  this  ideal,  the 
scholar  endures  not  only,  but  prefers,  the  simpler  life  disbur¬ 
dened  of  the  vast  material  cares  that  wait  upon  commercial 
greatness.  His  wealth  is  counted  in  the  unlisted  securities 
of  memory,  of  reason,  of  observation,  of  philosophy,  stored 
in  the  strong-rooms  of  a  quiet  mind. 

Yet  the  non-commercial  idealism  of  the  university  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  no  indisposition  to  engage  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  human  life,  from  no  indifference  towanl  them.  On  the 
contrary,  human  life  with  all  its  interests  and  accidents, 
physical,  historical,  political,  social,  commercial,  ethical,  spir¬ 
itual,  is  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  university  thought — 
the  whole  trend  of  academic  effort  is  toward  the  solution  of 
human  problems,  the  adjustment  of  human  conditions;  the 
ideals  of  the  university  are  objective  ideals,  an  objectivity  in¬ 
spired  by  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  truth  as  the  alone 
stable  foundation  of  the  world’s  good. 

Mr.  Presiflent  and  fientlemeu:  Up  to  this  time,  it  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  establish  the  proposition  that  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  academic  life  as  peculiar,  as  distinctive, 
as  definable  as  those  conditions  which  surround  commercial 
life  or  military  life,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  this  fact  there  may 
be  predicated  of  the  university  a  spirit  of  its  own,  as  specific 
in  its  character  as  the  spirit  which  is  found  to  characterize 
any  other  of  the  great  departments  of  man’s  ambition  and 
effort. 

Assuming  that  this  proposition  has  been  established  by  our 
consideration  of  the  four  notes  of  academic  life,  continuity  or 
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tlie  bond  of  history,  solidarity  or  the  sense  of  fellowship,  vari¬ 
ousness  or  the  range  of  the  elective,  idealism  or  the  non-com¬ 
mercial  end,  it  is  my  purpose,  in  the  portion  of  time  yet  unex¬ 
pended,  to  name  certain  essential  elements  of  that  spirit 
which,  in  a  rightly  constituted  university  life,  evolves  from 
those  noble  conditions  already  considered.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  observations  which  are  now  about  to  be  presented 
are  conceived  and  are  offered  in  true  humility.  I  am  sur¬ 
rounded  by  those  who  have  explored  this  subject  and  who  in 
their  own  persons  illustrate  some  of  its  most  advanced  con- 
clu.'^ions. 

First  among  the  essential  elements  of  that  most  dignified 
and  most  comprehensive  emotion,  the  true  academic  spirit, 
I  name  reverence  for  the  past.  The  concepts  involved  in 
this  attractive  proposition  are  two:  our  relation  to  the  in¬ 
heritances  of  knowledge;  our  attitude  toward  opinions  once 
affirmed  and  now  more  or  less  generally  abandoned. 

The  scholar  is  an  heir.  He  comes  of  a  long  line  of  those 
who,  preceding  him  in  the  generations  of  time,  have  accumu¬ 
lated  for  him  and  have  devised  to  him  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  By  the  application  of  his  gifts  he  may  accomplish 
original  work,  he  may  carry  his  explorations  beyond  those 
of  any  predecessor,  he  may  bring  an  actual  increment  to  the 
sum  of  knowledge,  but  the  antecedent  conditions  upon  which 
new  work  is  founded,  the  postulates  of  progress,  are  not  his 
creations,  but  his  inheritances.  What  has  he  that  he  did  not 
receive?  Other  men  labored  and  he  has  entered  into  their 
labors!  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  scholarship  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  not  only,  but  to  rejoice  in  its  obligation  to  the 
past.  Herein  is  the  noble  humility  of  the  greatest  minds, 
that  at  all  times  they  feel  the  influence  upon  them  of  their 
intellectual  ancestry.  Their  inspiration  to  high  and  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  is  drawn  from  the  past  quite  as  much  as  from  the 
future.  Their  toil  is  not  the  crude  endeavor  of  the  parvenu 
to  gain  attention,  it  is  the  conscious  bond  of  obligation  to  the 
honorable  past,  it  is  obedience  to  the  unwritten  law  of  intel¬ 
lectual  sincerity,  it  is  the  high-born  instinct  of  fidelity  to  the 
academic  tradition,  it  is  noblesse  oblige. 
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Closely  involved  with  this  phase  of  our  thought  is  that 
other  phase  to  which  I  have  alluded:  our  attitude  toward 
opinions  affirmed  and  now  more  or  less  generally  abandoned. 
Across  the  broad  plain  of  the  past  we  trace  by  their  aban¬ 
doned  encampments  the  great  pilgrimage  of  the  world’s 
thinkers.  As  a  peculiar  people  God  has  led  them  on,  forcing 
them  to  break  their  camps  from  time  to  time,  and  to  push 
toward  new  positions,  by  the  majesty  of  a  divine  ideal  of  abso¬ 
lute  knowledge  which  has  moved  before  tbem.  a  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  and  of  tire  by  night.  There  is.  no department 
of  human  thought  that  has  not  in  its  highest  representatives 
moved  with  the  moving  pillar  of  knowledge  toward  some 
new  vantage  ground  of  vision  whence  one  might  look  back 
on  old  encampments.  Rut  the  true  academic  spirit  is  in¬ 
capable  of  disrespect  toward  earlier  laborers  in  the  fields  of 
knowledge.  It  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  that  disdain  of  the  past, 
superficial  and  supercilious,  the  perilous  positivism  of  the 
shallow  radical.  The  true  academic  spirit  is  loyal  to  the  men 
of  its  own  guild  who.  with  an  earnestness  worthy  of  all  imi¬ 
tation,  and  with  a  sincerity  on  which  time  casts  no  reflections, 
occupied  positions  long  since  abandoned  and  advocated 
opinions  made  untenable  by  the  growth  of  knowledge. 
Sometimes,  in  wanderings  thru  sparsely  settled  districts 
of  New  England.  I  have  come  upon  an  ancient  and  unpre¬ 
tentious  homestead  by  the  roadside  long  since  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  mutely  standing  in  tbe  pathos  of  .slow  and 
somber  decay.  And  I  have  marked  with  displeasure  that  the 
rude  hand  of  some  thoughtless  passer-by  had  flung  the  stone 
thru  the  vacant  window  where  in  earlier  years  had  been 
the  faces  of  little  children,  the  graver  countenances  of  age, 
the  bloom  of  flowers,  the  glow  of  the  evening  lamp,  the  sacra¬ 
mental  signs  of  home  life  with  its  sorrow  and  its  joys.  I  re¬ 
sent  the  desecration  of  anything  that  has  once  been  the  domi¬ 
cile  of  vital  interests,  the  sanctuary,  perchance,  of  heroic  sac¬ 
rifices.  Reverence  for  the  past  is  a  part  of  the  academic  code 
of  honor.  Strong  and  true  was  the  note  that  rang  in  those 
words  ^  Principal  Tulloch,  when,  speaking  of  the  earlier 
movements  of  religious  thought  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
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nineteenth  century,  he  said;  “  Nothing  that  has  ever  deeply 
interested  humanity  or  profoundly  moved  it  is  treated  with 
contempt  by  a  wise  and  good  man.  It  may  call  for  and  de¬ 
serve  rejection,  hut  never  insult.” 

I  name  next,  among  the  essential  elements  of  the  true  aca- 
<lemic  spirit,  reverence  for  the  future.  The  disparagement 
of  the  past  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  the  true  academic 
spirit  than  is  that  indifference  to  the  future  which  is  disclosed 
in  the  peremptory  assertion  of  the  finality  of  knowledge  and 
the  unalterahleness  of  opinion.  Striking  is  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  crude  and  ready  certitude  of  ignorance  in  the  defi- 
nitiori  of  great  subjects,  and  the  humility,  caution,  and 
teachableness  of  trained  intelligence.  'I'he  unalterableness 
of  an  opinion  is  by  none  asserted  so  positively  as  by  one  who 
knows  little  of  the  history  of  human  thought.  The  open 
mind  is  the  true  symbol  of  academic  life.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  academic  spirit  to  consider  no  subject  closed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  restatement  in  the  light  of  new  knowledge. 
This  is  not  to  discredit  the  present  state  of  knowledge  nor  to 
minimize  the  value  of  recorded  results.  It  is  to  view  all  re¬ 
sults  and  all  opinions  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  as  related 
to  an  unknown  increment  at  any  time  likely  to  be  divulged. 
To  submerge  reverence  for  the  future  beneath  the  flood  tide 
of  present  knowledge  is  to  forget  the  past,  its  teachings,  its 
warnings,  its  prophecies.  I  rejoice  to  suggest  to  you  the 
notes  of  this  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  future  as  they  appear 
in  the  highest  type  of  academic  life.  'Phey  are  three:  moder¬ 
ation  of  statement,  teachableness,  expectancy.  Reverence 
for  the  future  brings  moderation  of  statement.  Not  the  tim¬ 
orous,  uncertain  sound  of  a  scholarship  distrustful  of  its  own 
findings  or  a  faith  haunted  by  mocking  doubts.  Rut  a 
scholarship  and  a  faith  unmarred  by  the  discordant  note  of  a 
positivism  which  undertakes  the  burden  of  proof  again.st  a 
future  who.se  possibilities  are  infinite.  There  is  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  truth  already  known,  there  is  a  confession  of  faith 
already  held  which  is  strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  the 
admission  that  clearer  light  may  yet  break  forth  for, the  single 
eye  and  the  unbeclouded  mind. 
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Reverence  for  the  truth  brings  teachableness,  and  teach¬ 
ableness  is  the  secret  of  academic  power.  It  is  weakness  for 
him  who  bears  the  name  of  scholar  to  stand  behind  the  in- 
trenchments  of  his  own  opinion,  defying  the  approach  of 
other  views,  resenting  that  perpetual  advance  of  truth 
whose  signs  appear  like  banners  of  a  marching  host  on  the 
far-off  hills  of  the  future.  As  in  the  realm  spiritual,  he  must 
become  as  a  little  child  who  would  receive  the  kingdom  and 
enter  therein;  so  in  the  realm  of  the  scholar,  he  only  is  great 
who  first  is  docile,  he  only  can  enter  the  immortal  guild  of 
the  world’s  true  teachers  who,  meek  and  lowly  in  mind, 
reveres  the  future,  and  clothed  with  the  patient  valor  of  the 
pilgrim,  follows  the  pillar  of  the  moving  cloud.  Reverence 
for  the  future  brings  expectancy.  Expectancy  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  academic  life.  The  mind  disordered  by  self-indul¬ 
gence  may  supplant  expectancy  with  satiety,  losing  the 
power  of  outlook.  The  mind  benumbed  by  the  weariness  of 
a  sordid  and  narrow  routine  of  material  toil  may  lose  expect¬ 
ancy  oil  the  treadmill  of  habit.  But  in  the  true  university 
expectancy,  born  of  reverence  for  a  majestic  and  incalculable 
future,  is  the  vital  breath  of  scholarship.  It  stimulates  re¬ 
search,  it  upholds  the  intellectual  courage,  it  renews  the 
youth  of  the  mind.  If  one  were  seeking  a  visible  emblem  of 
that  sublime  expectancy  which  dominates  academic  life,  he 
could  not  in  all  the  world  find  one  more  affecting  in  its  silent 
eloquence  than  your  unequaled  telescope,  which  from  the 
wooded  hill  beside  the  clear  VVi.sconsin  lake  exalts  its  vast 
objective  heavenward.  On  that  still,  sequestered  mount  of 
vision,  removed  from  the  confused  vibrations  of  commercial 
traffic,  yet  near  to  one  of  the  earth’s  great  centers  of  life,  that 
splendid  instrument  of  discovery  traces  the  stars  in  their 
courses  and  searches  the  ecliptic  for  new  worlds.  It  is  an 
emblem  of  the  high  expectancy  of  academic  life  which,  near 
to  the  throbbing  center  of  humanity’s  affairs,  yet  saved  from 
their  confusion,  as  on  a  hill  apart,  searches  thru  present  dark¬ 
ness  for  coming  light. 

I  name,  next  among  the  essential  elements  of  the  true  aca¬ 
demic  spirit,  zeal  for  the  philosophical  discipline  as  the  neces- 
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sary  offset  to  natural  science.  Standing  at  Concord  the 
other  day  beside  that  quaint  little  building  where  Alcott 
maintained  for  a  time  his  school  of  philosophy,  I  reflected 
upon  the  practical  value  of  the  philosophic  discipline.  How 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  race  are  its  philosophers, 
whose  vocation  has  not  been  to  the  exact  sciences,  but  rather 
to  those  intellectual  and  moral  co  ordinations  of  the  data  of 
knowledge,  wherel.'y  the  exact  sciences  are  seen  in  right  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  totality  of  life!  Nothing  would  be  more  unprofit¬ 
able  than  an  attempt  to  exalt  philo.sophy  by  the  depreciation 
of  natural  sciences;  nothing  more  shallow  than  to  question 
the  philosophical  value  of  the  natural  sciences.  But  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  an  age  might  come  of  such  impetuous  utili¬ 
tarianism  that  laboratories  for  physical  research  should 
abound  while  foundations  for  the  pursuit  of  pure  philosophy 
were  few  and  inadequate.  Such  a  lack  of  sphericity  in  the 
development  of  the  university  would  involve  a  breach  of  the 
true  academic  spirit.  For  the  universities  of  the  world  are, 
as  1  have  already  said,  the  intellectual  sanctuaries  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  I'hey  are  the  places  where  the  great  mental  and 
moral  problems  of  the  race  are  to  be  thought  thru  and  out  of 
which  are  to  proceed  influences  that  shall  restrain,  subdue, 
instruct,  inspire  the  wayward  spirit  of  every  age.  And  when 
we  consider  the  ideal  ethical  relation  of  the  small  academic¬ 
ally  trained  class  to  the  immense  non-academic  masses  of  the 
population,  too  much  cannot  be  said  touching  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  keeping  the  university  charged  with  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  influence,  that  our  students  may  learn  how  to  think,  how 
to  view  all  life  in  the  grave  and  sacred  light  of  its  intellectual 
and  moral  relations  before  they  go  out  into  the  world  of  men, 
where  from  every  point  of  view,  economic,  social,  political, 
ethical,  religious,  no  need  is  greater  and  no  endowment  is 
more  precious  than  leadership  by  minds  that  have  been 
taught  to  think.  Theoretically,  I  look  upon  every  man  who 
has  an  academic  training  as  a  steward  of  God.  He  has 
found  access  to  a  world  of  ideas  from  which  the  majority  of 
his  race  is  debarred  by  poverty  and  ignorance,  or  is  self- 
excluded  by  indifference  to  the  ideal.  He  has  had  meat  to 
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eat  which  the  world  knows  not  of,  he  has  drunk  of  a  well  by 
which  the  multitude  passes  with  unslaked  thirst,  saying,  “  We 
have  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep.”  He  has 
seen  a  vision  splendid  where  other  men  have  walked  but  in 
the  faded  light  of  common  day.  Is  he  not  a  steward  of  God? 
But  how  shall  he  discharge  his  stewardship;  how  shall  he  re¬ 
late  himself  aright  to  the  world;  how  shall  he  be  a  safe  and 
wise  leader  of  men;  how  shall  he  carry  out  into  the  world 
that  sublimest  form  of  University  E.xtension,  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  ideals,  unless  his  own  mind  has  been  nurtured  in  a 
theory  of  knowledge  and  his  own  sonl  has  wrought  out  for 
itself  a  doctrine  of  living  beneath  the  broadening  influence  of 
the  philosophical  discipline?  Therefore  I  say:  Zeal  for  the 
philosophical  discipline  is  an  essential  element  of  the  aca- 
dehiic  spirit.  For  to  teach  men  to  think  is  to  make  men 
serviceable  to  their  generation;  and  I  hold  that  service  is  the 
chief  end  of  academic  life — that  the  university  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  university. 

Follovying  closely  upon  this  thought  I  name  as  another 
essential  element  of  the  true  academic  spirit,  catholic  sym¬ 
pathy  with  all  human  interests.  In  the  age  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Revival  of  Letters  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  ideal 
of  the  scholar  were  not  the  recluse  rather  than  the  citizen  of 
the  world — the  austere  and  self-centered  devotee  of  letters 
rather  than  the  broad-spirited,  sympathetic  altruist.  But 
with  the  gnnvth  of  democracy  and  the  evolution  of  social 
tenderness  it  may  he  doubted  if  there  is  another  place  in  the 
earth  where  more  human  interests  converge  than  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  university.  To-day  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  the 
scholar’s  life  is  rather  a  tradition  than  a  fact;  the  unworldly 
remoteness  of  collegiate  shades  from  the  sun-beaten  thoro- 
fares  of  the  world’s  struggle  and  the  world’s  progress  is  an 
illusion  of  poetic  minds.  Rulwer-Lytton,  in  Richelieu,  draws 
a  picture  as  brilliant  as  it  is  totally  fallacious  and  unreal  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  scholar  tt)  sympathize  with  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  public  life. 

•‘Oh  ye  whose  hour-glass  shifts  its  tranquil  sands 
In  the  unvex’d  silence  of  a  student’s  cell  : 
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Ye  wliose  untempted  hearts  have  never  toss’cl 
Upon  the  dark  and  stormy  tides  where  life 
Gives  battle  to  the  elements. 

Ye  safe  and  formal  men, 

Who  write  the  deeds  and,  with  unfeverish  hand 
Weigh  in  nice  scales  the  motives  of  the  great. 

Ye  cannot  know  what  ye  have  never  tried.” 

This  may  be  well  as  poetry,  but  as  an  account  of  modern 
university  life  in  its  relation  to  public  affairs  it  is  mediaeval 
fiction.  For  the  very  genius  of  the  university  is  catholic 
sympathy  with  the  world  of  men.  All  human  interests,  aes¬ 
thetic,  recreative,  commercial,  social,  political,  diplomatic, 
military,  religious,  find  an  answer  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  As  the  world  moves  on  it  is  found  that  the  pursuits 
of  scholarship  do  not  lead  to  the  segregation  of  scholars  from 
the  common  experiences  of  the  race.  As  the  world  moves 
on  it  is  found  that  the  philosophical  discipline  begets  altruists, 
and  sends  out  into  the  world  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of 
social  love  is  a  passion.  The  true  spirit  of  the  university  is 
the  spirit  of  an  all-round  life,  in  touch  with  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.  No  men  out¬ 
vie  her  sons  in  eagerness  to  bear  arms  for  the  honor  of  the 
flag,  in  willingness  to  lose  forever  the  prospect  of  literary  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  bloody  mist  of  the  field  of  battle.  No  men 
outvie  her  sons  in  the  exalted  missions  of  diplomacy  to  for¬ 
eign  states  or  in  the  high  functions  of  counsel  at  home. 
With  the  arduous  problems  of  civic  reform  and  of  popular 
education  her  sons  are  dealing,  choosing  tasks  that  entail 
heroic  sacrifice  and  envenomed  criticism.  On  every  mission 
field  of  the  world  they  are  laboring,  and  many  are  the  graves 
in  ecpiatorial  jungles  where  sleep  those  for  whom  seats  of 
luxurious  idleness  were  ever  waiting.  In  the  social  settlement 
amidst  the  hovels  of  pauperism,  in  the  lonely  hillside  parish, 
where  books  are  but  a  haunting  memory,  are  the  sons  of  the 
university;  living  witnesses  to  that  wondrous  spirit  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  all  human  interests  which  prevails  in  modern  aca¬ 
demic  life. 
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I  close  this  attempt  to  enumerate  some  essential  elements 
of  the  true  academic  spirit,  by  naming  one  element,  which, 
tlio  distinctly  separable  from  all  the  others,  is  so  involved 
with  all  and  in  all  that  it  may  be  said  to  cast  a  common  radi¬ 
ance  over  every  element  of  the  academic  institution. 

I  speak  of  Christian  obligation.  No  one  can  be  more  con¬ 
scious  than  I  of  the  composite  body  of  religious  opinion 
represented  in  a  great  university;  no  one  more  certain  that 
absolute  lil)erty  in  the  tenure  of  religious  opinion  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  the  university  life.  Hut  to  admit  this, 
as  I  most  gladly  admit  it,  is  by  no  means  to  surrender  the 
conviction  that  there  must  be  a  prevailing  type  of  religious 
spirit  in  the  university,  and  that  that  prevailing  type,  for  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  must  be  Christian. 

The  relation  of  the  university  to  the  Church,  historically 
and  practically,  is  too  intricate  to  be  discussed  in  the  closing 
moments  of  my  address.  Hut  one  or  two  observations  may 
be  offered  as  the  results  of  much  earnest  thought.  Historic¬ 
ally  and  practically  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  English- 
“^peaking  race  is  the  Christian  religion,  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  has  been  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples,  thru  their  entire  history,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life.  If  we  are  not  in  error  in  believing  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  a  noble  and  benign  mission  in¬ 
trusted  to  it,  as  toward  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  not  in 
error  in  believing  that  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  an  integral  part  of  that  mission. 

Technically  the  Church  is  charged  with  the  function  of 
guarding  and  maturing  the  .seed  of  Christian  faith  in  each 
successive  generation,  and  the  Church  knows  and  fulfills  her 
duty. 

But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  influence  of  the  university 
over  the  opinions  of  that  educated  class  which,  as  T  have 
show'll,  is  predestined  to  leadership  in  all  departments  of  life; 
when  we  reflect  that  the  members  of  that  class  are  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  university  at  the  determining  period  of  their 
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lives,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  religious  bearing  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  upon  the  future  of  Anglo-Saxon  thought  is  incal¬ 
culably  great. 

For  this  reason,  while  asserting  and  defending  absolute 
liberty  in  the  tenure  of  religious  opinion,  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  university  life,  I  am  convinced  that  the  positive 
influence  of  the  university  should  be  a  Christian  influence,  in 
the  historical  and  catholic  sense  of  that  sacred  term;  an  in¬ 
fluence  pcrjietually  enthroning  Christ  as  Divine,  an  influence 
perpetually  exalting  his  Holy  Sacrifice  as  an  Atonement  for 
the  world  and  for  every  soul;  an  influence  perpetually  pre¬ 
senting  Christ  as  the  authoritative  Ideal  of  life  and  conduct; 
an  influence  perpetually  commending  Christ  as  the  Supreme 
Master,  to  whom  youth  may  with  reasonableness  offer  its 
fresh  and  opulent  powers,  and  at  whose  bidding  youth  may 
dedicate  its  years  to  the  progressive  redemption  of  society. 
I'his,  and  not  less  than  this.  T  assume  to  be  the  religious  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  university,  as  indicated  alike  by  the  history  and  by 
the  apparent  destiny  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

Mr.  Tresident  and  Gentlemen  of  the  University:  With 
much  patience  and  generosity  you  have  listened  to  these 
observations.  Their  only  merit  is  sincerity.  Feeling  in  my 
soul  the  almost  unparalleled  opportunity  given  you  of  God, 
and  perceiving  with  patriotic  admiration  the  national  breadth 
of  your  policy  as  custodians  of  the  U^niversity  of  Chicago,  I 
have  attempted  to  express  some  of  the  convictions  of  one 
who  believes  that  the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  the  world  are 
henceforth  inseparable  from  the  ideals  and  the  practices  of 
the  w'orld’s  greater  universities. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall 

Union  Thrological  Seminary, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ITOW  TO  JUDGE  A  SCTTOOL 

It  is  said  that  once  a  young  physician,  soon  after  entering 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  was  called  to  see  a  patient 
who  had  very  marked  symptoms  of  a  severe  attack,  but  he 
was  sorely  puzzled  as  to  what  kind  of  fever  his  patient  had. 
One  of  the  medical  professors  who  had  instructed  this  young 
practitioner  lived  near,  and  he  hastened  at  once  to  his  pre¬ 
ceptor  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  symptoms  he 
had  observed  at  the  bedside.  The  professor  listened  intently, 
noting  every  symptom,  and  yet  he  could  not  determine  the 
nature  of  the  illness.  Thereupon  both  hastened  to  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  sick  man,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  opened,  the 
elder  man  whispered,  “Smallpox!”  The  young  man  said, 
“  Professor,  how  did  you  know  it  was  smallpox?  ”  He  re¬ 
plied  (|uickly,  “  By  the  smell!  ’  “  Well,  you  never  told  in 

your  lectures  how  it  smelt,”  said  the  young  doctor.  “  That 
is  true,”  replied  the  physician;  “  T  cannot  describe  a  smell  in 
words.” 

As  much  as  I  can  do  in  describing  a  school  is  to  give  inter¬ 
pretation  to  such  impressions  of  school  phenomena  as  I  re¬ 
ceive,  and  then  to  tell  what  they  signify  to  me,  just  as  I  would 
do  in  describing  any  other  natural  object  and  in  passing  an 
estimate  upon  its  value.  If  there  be  a  special  faculty  for  dis¬ 
cerning  the  present  condition  and  the  general  trend  of  school¬ 
room  work,  it  mu.st  depend  upon  that  kind  of  combination  of 
instinct  and  judgment  that  military  men  use  in  deciding 
whether  a  regiment,  brigade,  division,  or  corps  of  men,  is 
well  drilled,  disciplined,  and  in  good  condition  generally.  A 
practiced  eye  can  tell  these  things  at  a  glance,  and  with  great 
accuracy.  I  endeavor  to  pass  judgment  on  a  school  or  a 
system  of  schools  in  the  same  manner,  being  careful  to  take 
into  consideration  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the  school 
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or  the  system.  I  want  to  know  at  the  outset  from  some 
authority  what  the  school  has  proposed  to  itself  to  do,  and 
then  to  see  whether  it  is  accomplishing  its  object.  This  is  an 
important  factor. 

In  describing  the  method  I  pursue,  I  will  take  a  simple 
case,  that  of  visiting  a  graded  school,  and  I  will  assume  it  to 
be  the  first  visit.  It  is  jmeferable  to  begin  at  the  lowest  room 
and  go  to  the  next,  and  .so  on  till  the  highest  is  reached,  or  to 
reverse  the  order,  so  as  to  see  the  .school  as  a  unit.  Either 
is  preferable  to  beginning  in  the  middle  grades  and  working 
each  way.  'I'hc  object  in  both  instances  is  the  same — to  get 
a  clearly  defined  notion  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
to  formulate  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  the  work  after 
ins])ection. 

T  always  endeavor  to  enter  a  room  quietly,  speak  to  the 
teacher, — if  she  is  not  too  busy, — say  “  good-morning,  chil¬ 
dren,”  or  “  good-afternoon,”  if  that  is  the  custom  of  the 
school,  and  if  the  teacher  stop  or  hesitate  a  moment,  invite 
her  to  go  right  on  wdth  her  work.  The  first  point  of  obser¬ 
vation  is  what  T  call  the  form-side  of  the  school.  See  how 
the  children  sit,  work,  move  at  signals,  and  note  mentally  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  learned  to  obey  signals  and 
follow  specific  directions.  'Phis  varies  from  the  slow,  heavy 
movements  of  a  funeral  procession,  to  the  quick  run  of  an 
“  Indiana  school-marm.”  who  has  her  pupils  trot  or  run  to 
their  respective  places  before  or  at  the  conclusion  of  an  exer¬ 
cise.  The  object  of  all  well-regulated  movements  is 
economy  of  time,  but  without  undue  haste.  Hurry  is  un¬ 
necessary  haste  as  opposed  to  rapidity  without  confusion.  If 
signals  are  used,  observe  whether  they  are  simple,  direct,  and 
adequate.  Some  teachers  give  their  directions  in  triple¬ 
alliance  fashion, — orally,  tapping  with  a  pencil,  and  ringing 
a  bell  simultaneously.  These  extra  movements,  motions 
and  signals  thus  used,  imply  that  the  educational  craft  is  on  a 
sand-bar,  and  that  tremendous  exertion  is  necessary  to  get  it 
afloat.  It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  whether  the  .school  ma¬ 
chinery  runs  easily  and  lightly,  or  whether  it  is  cumbersome 
and  clogged,  or  is  mob-like  and  anarchistic.  Any  of  these  is 
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a  good  exponent  of  the  mind  at  the  helm.  An  occasional 
cog  may  slip,  or  the  fly-wheel  become  imbalanced,  Imt  one 
can  tell  instantly  whether  it  be  accidental,  or  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  an  erratic,  jerky  mind.  If  it  be  the  former,  a  little 
tightening  here  or  there  restores  everything  to  its  proper  ad¬ 
justment;  if  anarchy  reigns  supreme,  there  is  no  remedy  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  change,  and  the  .sooner  the  better  for  the  pupils. 

So  far  T  have  known  three  teachers  only  who  secured  fair 
results  while  working  continuously  amid  chaotic  conditions; 
in  fact,  their  rooms  were  hotbeds  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 
Out  of  all  this  confusion  and  turmoil  a  little  clean  knowledge 
was  gathered,  but  I  attributed  it  to  some  inherent  qualities 
of  human  nature,  rather  than  to  any  principle  of  saving  grace 
in  the  methods  the.se  teachers  used,  or  to  any  virtue  in  their 
teaching  powers.  1  have  known  hundreds  to  fail  inglori- 
ou.sly  under  like  conditions.  About  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  now  and  then  one  may  reach  fair  results  under  the  most 
erratic  and  unfavorable  coinlitions.  The  whoop-and-yell 
school  is  a  |)Oor  affair  at  best. 

I  have  pressed  onward  more  rapidly  than  I  intended.  Let 
us  go  back  and  look  for  another  sign.  A  glance  around  the 
room,  the  teacher’s  manner,  look  of  the  eyes,  tone  of  the 
voice,  and  general  spirit,  are  all  strong  point.s — one  way  or 
the  other.  Great  stress  should  be  attached  to  the  intonations 
of  the  voice — whether  it  means  what  it  says,  and  says  what  it 
means,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  expression,  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  determining  factors.  The  little  boy  who  said  at  the 
close  of  the  first  week  of  school,  “  that  his  teacher  had  a  rest¬ 
ful  voice,”  because  “  she  had  not  made  him  want  to 
fight  yet,”  expre.ssed  a  deep  educational  truth.  A  dull, 
or  a  mackerel,  eye  should  never  attempt  to  teach  school. 
I  care  not  if  it  protrude  from  a  brain  that  weighs 
eighty  ounces.  Such  an  eye  has  no  power.  It  has 
gone  out,  and  rolls  in  an  extinct  crater.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  good  eye,  not  a  gimlet  eye.  That  sort  of  an  eye 
is  annoying,  and  its  boring  qualities  generate  counter-move¬ 
ments  in  the  pupils  from  head  to  foot.  Like  a  high,  thin 
voice,  the  children  want  to  pull  it  down  and  out  all  the  time. 
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There  is  a  strong,  lively  eye  that  sees  into  and  thru  the 
motives  of  pupils;  it  can  approve  or  reprove,  hut  in  its  beams 
will  always  be  found  strength,  dignity,  and  sympathy.  It  is 
an  eye  that  speaks  and  interprets  quickly.  A  pleasant  voice 
and  a  quick,  loving,  gracious  eye  are  prime  physical  qualities 
of  all  first-class  teachers. 

riie  teacher  who  is  sympathetic,  who  works  to  a  schedule 
or  time-table,  apportioning  the  subjects  according  to  their 
relative  importance  as  they  stand  related  to  higher  branches 
and  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  up  and  recited 
during  the  day,  can  if  he  has  the  neces.sary  literary  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  can  keep  the  pupils  industriously  and  progressively 
at  work,  usually  succeed.  The  most  difficult  subjects  should 
be  recited  earlv  in  the  day  while  the  mind  is  fresh  and  the 
body  is  not  tired;  but  there  should  be  alternation  in  subjects. 
For  instance,  grammar  and  arithmetic  should  not  come  to¬ 
gether.  Neither  writing  nor  drawing  should  come  imme¬ 
diately  after  an  intermission,  for  obvious  physiological  rea¬ 
sons.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
program,  and  this  leads  directly  to  another  sign — was  the 
program  on  the  blackboard,  and  was  the  teacher  following  it 
as  to  time  and  subject?  What  a  teacher  is  trying  to  do  in 
that  particular  recitation  must  be  so  apparent  and  trans¬ 
parent  that  a  blind  man  can  see  it. 

Standing  or  sitting  quietly  so  as  not  to  attract  attention  of 
teacher  and  pui)ils,  1  endeavor  to  catch  the  drift  of  the  reci¬ 
tation  at  once,  to  see  what  the  teacher  is  trying  to  do  if  she 
has  not  already  told  me,  and  to  perceive  her  method  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  result.  The  experienced  eye  and  ear  seize  at  a  glance 
the  condition  of  the  .school  atmosphere  of  the  room — noting 
whether  it  is  genial  and  sympathetic,  or  cold,  chilly,  and 
freezing. 

The  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  principal  has  no  right 
to  take  charge  of  a  class,  or  of  a  pupil,  without  first  asking 
the  teacher’s  permission.  There  is  always  due  to  the  teacher, 
as  manager  of  the  room,  a  respectful  consideration,  and  I 
have  many  times  been  shocked,  when  visiting  schools  with 
principals  and  superintendents,  to  see  the  teacher  relegated 
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to  the  rear  corner  of  the  room,  while  the  principal  or  super¬ 
intendent  took  the  reins  in  hand  and  questioned  the  pupils 
without  once  saying  “  with  your  permission.”  In  all  ca.ses, 
I  hold  that  the  teacher’s  consent  should  be  first  obtained  be¬ 
fore  the  superintendent  assumes  the  right,  a  polite  right  at 
least,  to  ask  a  single  question  of  a  pupil;  let  alone  take  the 
school  otit  of  the  teacher’s  hands,  and  cut,  slash,  and  talk  as 
he  would  in  a  clubroom.  'I'he  object  in  visiting  a  school  is 
to  see  the  school  at  work  in  its  regular  working  clothes. 

If  a  certain  class  is  to  recite,  I  observe  how  the  teacher  gets 
the  pupils  out  on  the  floor  and  into  line,  and  how  they  act 
after  they  are  in  position.  The  first  grades  must  be  regarded 
from  a  slightly  different  view-point,  because  the  teacher  must 
do  a  great  deal  of  talking,  and  one  must  not  look  for  formal 
presentation  of  subjects  in  this  grade,  nor  indeed  in  some  of 
the  subjects  in  any  grades.  Neither  do  I  attach  everlasting 
importance  to  that  pedagogical  species  of  nonsense  which  in- 
.sists  upon  pupils’  answering  all  questions  in  complete  sen¬ 
tences.  It  is  never  done  except  in  a  school-teachers’  little 
diocese,  which  has  no  counterpart  anywhere  else  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Some  questions  require  complete  answers;  others  do 
not,  and  this  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  main  thing  in  the  lower  grades  is  to  see  what  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  do,  or  have  the  pupils  do.  A  minute  or 
two  will  be  sufficient  time  to  see  the  drift  of  the  work.  If  it 
be  aimless,  wabbling,  floundering,  or  plunging,  it  is  evident 
that  the  teacher  is  undecided,  or  else  does  not  know  what  to 
do,  or  how  it  should  be  done.  Some  have  expressed  the 
principle  involved  here  as  the  specific  aim  in  this  recitation 
this  day.  No  specific  aim,  no  recitation — is  a  fair  inference. 

In  general,  there  are  two  things  of  paramount  importance 
to  be  observed  in  visiting  any  schoolroom  in  which  there  are 
two  different  classes  of  pupils;  one  is  the  class  at  their  seats, 
and  the  other  is  the  class  reciting.  Enough  to  see  if  the 
pupils  at  their  seats  are  attending  to  their  work  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  because  they  feel  they  must  do  so  or  they  will  lose  their 
standing  in  their  studies.  This  reflects  the  business  air  of  the 
school  and  it  signifies  much.  The  study  habit  needs  to  be 
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acquired  by  children  as  much  as  any  other  habit,  and  if  pupils 
have  it  not,  they  should  be  trained  into  it. 

Looking  at  the  class  when  reciting,  whether  standing  or 
sitting,  the  first  point  to  be  observed  is,  whether  the  pupils 
stand  squarely  on  their  feet,  mentally  and  physically,  during 
the  recitation.  By  mentally  and  phy.sically  is  meant — are  the 
pupils  sure  of  their  ground,  and  do  their  questions  and  replies 
indicate  this  steadfastness.  If  not,  whose  fault  is  it?  In 
asking  the  questions,  one  observes  whether  they  were  perti¬ 
nent,  gradually  leading  up  to  a  principle  or  climax,  and  were 
they  well  distributed,  or  did  a  few  bright  pupils  lead  the  class 
and  do  the  reciting?  This  is  a  very  important  sign  in  judg¬ 
ing  a  school.  The  skillful  teacher  not  only  distributes  the 
questions,  but  gives  the  poorer  pupils  the  larger  share.  If 
the  aim  and  the  purpose  of  the  recitation  do  not  appear  in 
every  series  of  questions  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
general  topic,  then  the  recitation,  as  an  educational  perform¬ 
ance,  is  a  failure.  Do  the  t|uestions  indicate  that  the  teacher 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  lesson  and  has  seen  the  end  of 
the  lesson  from  the  beginning,  and  did  the  answers  given  by 
the  pupils  indicate  that  they,  too,  had  prepared  the  lesson  care¬ 
fully,  and  that  they  comprehended  its  import?  If  a  negative 
answer  is  given",  then  there  is  a  serious  defect  somewhere. 
There  should  be  signs  of  skill  and  faithfulness  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  lesson  whether  by  pupils  or  by  teacher  at  every 
step,  and  any  negligence  will  be  manifest  and  quickly  ob¬ 
served  by  anyone  who  understands  school  work  and  knows 
how  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value.  If  the  question  or  series 
of  questions  develop  thought  and  direct  effort,  then  they 
indicate  skill.  Questions  should  in  some  manner  connect 
the  pupils’  present  knowledge  with  that  which  they  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  acquire.  Judges  of  our  courts  have  a  method, 
when  appealed  to,  of  deciding  whether  a  question  is  relevant 
or  irrelevant,  and  the  inspector  is  mentally  making  such  deci¬ 
sions  all  the  time  he  is  visiting  a  school. 

Closely  allied  to  this  work,  and  indeed  a  part  of  it,  is  the  in¬ 
quiry  whether  the  teacher  had  been  successful  in  inspiring 
pupils  to  prompt,  cheerful,  and  accurate  preparation  of  each 
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lesson,  and  had  she  g"iven  the  necessary  directions  to  the  pu¬ 
pils  how  to  prepare  the  lesson,  or  had  they  been  left  to  find  out 
each  for  hitnself,  and  to  decide  ii|>on  the  essential  points. 
C  hildren  should  he  instructed  what  to  look  for,  and  how  to 
know  what  a  thing  is  when  it  is  found.  The  hunt-in-the- 
dark  plan  shows  that  the  teacher  has  never  had  many  showers 
of  knowledge  on  teaching.  If  mistakes  are  made,  the  pupils 
should  first  have  a  chance  to  make  all  corrections.  They 
should  get  right  notions  of  the  things  in  their  lessons,  and 
then  hook  these  newly  acquired  notions  to  the  older  notions 
of  a  corresponding  group  already  known. 

Looking  at  the  recitation  in  a  more  direct  manner  and  to 
the  class  as  the  great  instrumentality  employed  by  the 
teacher  to  secure  the  objects  to  be  realized  in  the  classroom, 
the  following  may  be  enumerated  and  presented  as  a  working 
outline  by  which  the  work  shall  be  tested  by  inspector, 
teacher,  and  pupils: 

1.  What  is  the  specific  aim  in  the  recitation  of  this  day? 

2.  What  mn.'t  be  know  n,  or  must  be  done,  that  the  specific 
aim  must  be  realized? 

3.  What  things  in  connection  with  No.  2  above,  does  the 
pupil  now  know,  or  can  do? 

4.  What  things  in  connection  with  No.  2  above,  remain  to 
be  learned  or  taught,  and  in  what  order? 

5.  How^  are  these  things,  when  learned,  connected  with 
what  preceded  and  with  what  follows  this  recitation? 

6.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  recitation,  have  the  pupils  real¬ 
ized  the  aim  in  the  recitation?  If  not,  why? 

With  these  tests  as  to  the  recitation,  it  can  be  easily  seen 
whether  the  /teacher  had  a  specific  aim  in  view,  and 
whether  that  aim  was  apparent,  and  whether  that  sharp 
discrimination  as  to  what  must  be  learned  was  made  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils  and  whether  it  was  distinctly 
indicated  and  clearly  set  apart  from  what  was  known, 
and  whether  the  pupils  saw  and  understood  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Definite  points  emerge  in  a  recitation  as  it  pro¬ 
gresses,  and  around  these  points  groups  or  centers  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  formed,  making  masses,  and  unless  these  masses 
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are  formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  them  with  previous 
groups  already  in  the  mind,  the  teaching  energy  is  weak  and 
defective.  Not  only  this,  but  the  threads  connecting  differ¬ 
ent  masses  together  must  he  passed  over  so  as  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  call  into  requisition  any  mass  of  information  when  he 
wants  to  use  it.  This  is  fixing  the  knowledge,  and  teachers 
have  to  fix  and  refix  knowledge  over  a  great  many  times. 
Just  at  this  point  it  is  well  to  see  if  the  pupil  or  pupils  can 
trace  their  knowledge  hack  to  a  few  simple  principles  or  defi¬ 
nitions.  In  the  lowest  grades  the  knowledge  is  in  fragments, 
but  as  advancement  continues  the  pupils  lessen  the  distances 
continually  between  the  masses  by  consolidation.  Suppose 
a  pupil  solves  a  problem  in  interest,  and  the  class  is  asked, 
how  much  arithmetic  must  the  pupil  know  in  order  to  get  the 
answer  to  the  question?  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  see 
them  begin  to  run  back  over  their  previous  knowledge  and 
inventor)  ing  it,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  beginning.  This,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  the  most  effective  means  of  fixing  knowledge, 
— getting  to  the  very  roots  of  it. — and  it  tests  the  teacher’s 
work  as  to  its  thoroness.  I'he  pupil  learns  to  see  the  starting 
point,  and  then  he  can  estimate  how  far  he  has  traveled  from 
it.  He  thus  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  over  his  own  prog¬ 
ress,  and  besides,  if  the.se  simple  steps  in  the  recitation  are 
explained  to  the  pupils  and  are  retained  for  their  guidance, 
they  can  set  an  accurate  value  on  the  teacher’s  work  as  well 
as  on  their  own  work.  Only  a  few  moments  will  enable  one 
in  the  intermediate  or  upper  grades,  or  even  in  college  work, 
to  see  whether  the  teacher  knows  how  to  handle  the  class  as 
the  great  instrument  in  the  recitation  to  instruct  a  pupil,  or 
that  a  pupil’s  mind  is  the  means  used  to  instruct  the  class. 
Ry  this  I  judge  when  the  pupil  sees  the  lesson  or  the  subject 
thru  the  self-focused  mind  of  the  class,  or  the  class  sees  it 
thru  the  mind  of  the  individual  pupil.  This  is  the  highest 
outcome  of  the  recitation  in  all  grades  of  recitations. 

On  another  side,  which  may  be  stated  in  the  following — 
was  there  an  air  of  refinement  about  the  room?  This  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  .success  in  making  the  pupils  prompt,  punctual, 
orderly,  quiet,  systematic,  polite,  and  not  priggish.  Genuine 
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politeness,  not  excessive  punctiliousness,  is  better  felt  than 
described,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  securing  cheerful,  quiet 
co-operation  of  pupils  in  work  and  conduct  thru  the  agency 
of  proper  incentives  and  refined  speech  and  actions,  and 
having  due  consideration  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others. 

Was  the  schoolroom  a  display  hall,  or  a  place  of  business? 
I'he  right  answer  to  this  question  is  very  important.  A 
shoddy  teacher  who  is  keen,  shrewd,  and  shirky,  sometimes 
tries  to  lead  the  superintendent  or  principal  away  from  the 
real  work  that  the  school  ought  to  do,  and  to  show  ofY  the 
display  feature.  I  once  knew  a  teacher  whose  room  I  visited 
at  intervals  for  a  year,  who  never  heard  a  recitation  while  1 
remained  in  the  room.  She  would  always  fix  up  some  ex¬ 
cuse  as  soon  as  I  came  into  the  room — such  as  "  class  had 
just  finished  a  recitation,  or  all  busy  at  work  ” — and  then 
spread  out  her  mind  on  the  latest  novel.  She  married  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  it  should  have  been  a  year  earlier. 

If  pupils  stop  their  work  when  a  visitor  enters  the  room 
and  stare  at  him,  the  teacher  has  not  yet  taught  her  pupils 
how  to  work.  There  is  of  course  a  real  business  air  that  indi¬ 
cates  the  live  school,  and  an  artificial  one  that  is  put  on  for 
visitors.  The  one  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  The 
books  on  the  desk,  the  children’s  work  on  slates  or  paper, 
should  mean  that  a  certain  time  is  set  apart  for  each  study 
and  for  each  branch.  The  school  is  a  place  for  real  work, — 
a  business  establishment, — a  knowledge  and  thought  shop. 

Was  there  the  appearance  of  reciprocal  confidence  between 
teacher  and  pupils?  'I'he  genuine  article  cannot  be  veneered 
over  by  a  thin  coat  of  make-believe.  The  experienced  eye 
looks  at  once  beneath  the  surface.  Murder  will  out  in  the 
schoolroom  as  well  as  in  the  forum. 

I'he  teacher  who  is  always  just  getting  ready  to  do  some¬ 
thing  should  get  ready  as  quickly  as  possible  to  quit  the 
schoolroom  forever.  The  manner  of  correcting  pupils,  skill 
in  imparting  knowledge,  strength  and  flexibility  in  managing, 
power  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  ability  to  stimulate  pupils  to  do 
their  best  all  the  time,  and  to  have  confidence  in  themselves. 
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are  a  few  of  the  traits  that  go  toward  forming  a  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  a  teacher’s  work. 

To  test  a  teacher’s  skill  most  effectively,  I  would  always 
prefer  to  hear  a  recitation  in  which  the  pupils  fail,  because 
then  the  teacher  is  thrown  back  entirely  on  his  or  her  own 
resources,  and  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  to  test  the 
teacher’s  adroitness  in  improvising  quick  methods  of  present¬ 
ing  the  subject.  A  resourceful  and  a  well-stored  mind  picks 
out  quickly  the  most  suitable  devices  for  illustrating  and  en¬ 
forcing  a  point,  or  for  fixing  a  principle.  When  a  mind  is 
unexpectedly  thrown  back  on  itself,  its  fertility  at  once  be¬ 
comes  manifest,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  decide  whether  the 
teacher  possesses  that  which  may  well  be  denominated  a 
strong,  active,  flexible  mind,  quick  to  see  an  advantage  and 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunities  thus  presented.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  the  most  interesting  observation  is  to  see 
a  mind  initiate  a  new  departure  and  carry  it  forward  by  virtue 
of  its  own  inherent  qualities. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  uidess  a  reconstructive 
phase  be  touched  upon,  however  briefly.  Judgments  and 
suggestions  are  not  necessarily  negative.  Often  they  are  of 
the  most  positive  and  most  helpful  character.  It  is  a  poor 
school  indeed  in  which  no  good  features  are  found.  Each 
one  enters  a  school  with  a  sort  of  ideal  in  his  mind,  which 
should  occupy  a  back  seat,  or  at  any  rate  not  obtrude  itself 
too  prominently  into  all  it  sees.  There  are  minds  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  always  see  just  what  they  are  looking  for, 
and  are  mind-blind  to  everything  else.  The  construction  of 
such  minds  is  on  such  a  narrow  pattern  that  they  are  incapa¬ 
ble  of  separating  what  they  observe  from  what  they  believe 
they  observe  and  of  weighing  each  factor  and  giving  it  its 
proper  value.  They  see  nothing  in  its  proper  perspect¬ 
ive.  Justice  requires  that  due  weight  be  given  to  each  sepa¬ 
rate  factor,  and  then  a  balance  struck  on  the  general  mixture, 
— a  sort  of  alligation  medial,  as  it  were, — and  that  if  possible 
the  teacher  be  given  an  uplift.  The  inspector  should  build 
up  something  better  than  what  he  tears  down,  if  he  is  in  the 
tearing-down  business. 
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If  in  visiting  a  room  certain  features  are  good,  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  worked  out  than  the  superintendent  could  secure,  he 
should  mention  the  fact  to  the  teacher  by  complimenting  the 
good,  and  suggesting  some  remedies  to  be  tried  on  the  weak 
spots.  Here  the  superintendent  has  the  very  highest  sphere 
in  which  he  can  use  his  tact,  not  compulsion,  in  stimulating 
the  teacher.  He  can  conduct  a  class  and  exemplify  his  views, 
or  else  talk  with  the  teacher  over  the  points.  A  great  ad¬ 
vance  is  made  by  that  teacher  who  has  learned  the  lesson  of 
dividing  and  separating  out  difficulties,  and  then  mastering 
each  in  detail  instead  of  attacking  a  host  at  one  stroke.  If 
I  .see  a  teacher  depending  on  a  crutch  or  cane,  and  I  remove 
the  prop,  I  must  furnish  a  better  medium  of  locomotion, 
otherwise  I  have  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury  on  that 
teacher,  who  has  managed  to  hobble  along,  making  some 
headway.  The  most  efficacious  method  I  have  ever  em¬ 
ployed  has  been  to  sit  down  and  talk  over  the  recitation  with 
the  teacher,  and  ask  her  why  she  did  this  or  that  particular 
thing,  and  what  was  her  object?  Let  the  superintendent  put 
himself  on  a  level  w  ith  the  teacher,  and  see  the  subject  as  she 
sees  it. 

I  never  care  very  much  about  seeing  previous  show  work 
that  children  have  done,  but  I  want  to  sec  them  at  work  on 
the  raw  material,  and  then  I  am  l)etter  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  finished  product.  'I'he  output  is  one  thing,  but  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elements  that  entered  into  the  construction  of  the 
output  from  start  to  finish  are  more  interesting  from  an  edu¬ 
cational  standpoint.  To  judge  of  educational  work,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  must  have  a  critical  knowledge  of  what  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  if  needs  be.  he  should  be  able  to  take  hold  any¬ 
where  and  conduct  a  recitation,  or  to  ask  intelligent  questions 
on  the  subject  under  consideration.  Standing  on  the  outside, 
he  should  be  able  to  take  a  correct  and  enlarged  survey  of 
the  whole  movement  of  a  system  of  schools,  and  it  should  be 
his  mind  which  centers  all  the  othei*  minds  in  the  .system,  each 
on  its  own  particular  kind  of  w'ork.  tie  should  know  with 
great  certainty  when  to  let  a  teacher  alone,  to  know  her  limi¬ 
tations  and  whether  she  can  be  made  over — transformed 
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from  her  set  notions  into  more  rational  ones.  In  short, 
whether  one  has  reached  the  stage  of  the  joint-snake’s  tail, — 
that  bending  means  breakage, — or  there  is  still  flexibility  in 
siifticient  quantity  upon  which  to  experiment.  Cold,  unfeel¬ 
ing  criticism  paralyzes  and  kills. 

After  a  careful  examination,  if  it  be  found  that  a  school  or 
a  system  is  far  advanced  in  a  state  of  fossilization,  how  shall 
the  superintendent  go  to  work  to  electrify  these  semi-fossils? 
I  can  answer  only  in  the  shortest  possible  manner.  He  must 
be  filled  with  electrical  enthusiasm,  and  by  degrees  shock  at 
first  the  most  susceptible,  and  have  them  in  turn  transmit 
some  of  their  energy  to  the  more  stolid,  and  in  time  there  will 
be  a  good  shaking  up  of  the  dry  bones  in  that  school,  “  and  I 
shall  put  my  spirit  in  you.  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  shall  place 
you  in  your  own  land  ”  (Ezekiel  xxxvii.  14). 

J.\MES  M.  Greenwood 

SurERI.MENDKNT  OF  SCHOOLS, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ‘ 


In  the  division  of  labor  among’  the  various  institutions  of 
organized  society  a  particular  task  has  been  assigned  to  the 
secondary  school.  It  is  true,  I  think,  that  generally,  in  this 
country,  the  task  thus  assigned  has  been  only  vaguely  con¬ 
ceived,  or  often  not  conceived  at  all,  by  either  the  community 
or  the  school.  Both  have  usually  followed  established  prec¬ 
edents  in  other  communities  and  other  schools.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  answered  ven'  well  until  the  results  were  examined  in 
the  light  of  what  society  really  wanted  its  secondary  school 
to  accomplish.  Amid  the  turmoil  of  various  and  sometimes 
conflicting  or  even  exorbitant  demands  of  recent  times,  it 
seems  clear  that  what  the  secondary  school  is  expected  to 
promote  is  increased  efficiency  in  work,  business,  or  profes¬ 
sion,  greater  insight  into  public  needs,  and  more  disinterested 
faithfulness  in  public  service;  together  with  the  diffusion  of 
the  elements  of  general  culture — of  all  that  serves  to  mold 
character  and  disposition  and  to  enrich  and  sweeten  life.  It 
is  to  accomplish  this  task  for  all  clas.ses  alike,  and  thus  di.s- 
seminate  common  interests.  ])rovide  equal  opportunities,  and 
promote  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  well-being  among 
all  the  people.  The  answer  to  the  question  what  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  task  assigned  to  the  modern  secondary  school  is, 
therefore,  not  difficult,  in  general  terms.  The  secondary 
school  exists  in  order  that  our  youth  may  l>e  trained  to  be¬ 
come  leaders  among  men,  either  with  or  without  subsequent 
higher  education.  The  answer  in  detail  is,  however,  more 
difficult. 

For  leadership  society  needs  cultivated  men  and  women 
who  are  at  the  same  time  diligent  and  conscientious  workers 

'  An  address  delivered  in  Detroit,  and  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  December, 
i8g8. 
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in  private  or  pul)lic  life — men  and  women  who  will  not  live 
lives  of  idleness  or  mere  self-indulgence,  whether  they  need 
to  work  for  a  living  or  not;  men  and  women  who  partici¬ 
pate  with  understanding  and  efficiency,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  in  promoting  the  collective  interests  of  their  city,  the 
State,  and  the  nation — men  and  women  who  are  good  citi¬ 
zens.  To  supply  this  threefold  need  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  public  secondary  school  which  the  community  supports, 
or  of  the  private  secondary  school  which  invites  the  support 
of  the  community.  Such  an  aim  is  what  we  mean,  and  what 
the  public  have  in  mind,  when  we  and  they  demand,  more  or 
less  vaguely,  that  the  school  shall  prepare  for  life.”  Now, 
the  only  real  preparation  for  life’s  duties,  opportunities,  and 
privileges  is  participation  in  them  so  far  as  they  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  intelligible,  interesting,  and  accessible  to  children  aiul 
youth  of  school  age;  and  hence,  the  task  of  secondary  (and 
all)  education  is  to  provide  this  participation  as  fully  and  as 
freely  as  possible.  Simple  as  this  answer  is,  and  plainly  as 
the  steadily  increasing  scope  of  both  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  reflects  its  truth,  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
we  have  seen  the  futility  of  any  other  conception. 

Some  years  ago  we  began  to  realize  that  a  drill  in  the  three 
R’s  and  English  grammar  (usually  taught  from  a  book),  to¬ 
gether  with  bcx>k  geography  consisting  chiefly  of  statistics 
relating  to  location,  pyopulation,  areas,  and  products,  failed  to 
educate  our  children;  that  is,  that  such  a  course  of  study,  even 
tho  faithfully  pursued  and  rightly  administered,  left  too 
many  children — most  of  those  who  could  not  attend  school 
more  than  six  or  eight  years — without  any  permanent  inter¬ 
ests  in  nature  or  in  human  institutions  and  human  achieve¬ 
ments;  and  without  much  inclination  to  acquire  such  inter¬ 
ests  by  further  study,  or  power  to  a.ssimilate  or  apply  such 
knowledge  and  skill  as  they  had  gained.  This  was  the 
natural  residt  of  an  attempt  to  prepare  for  life  without  using 
life’s  opportunities  as  the  source  and  means  of  such  prepara¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  we  have  changed  our  plan.  We  are 
bringing  nature  into  the  schoolroom  and  we  go  out  to  meet 
it;  we  bring  literature,  history,  art,  and  manual  training  into 
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the  school  as  a  means  of  preparation  for  life,  instead  of  “  pre¬ 
paring  ”  oiir  pupils  for  contact  with  these  sources  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  guidance,  and  training,  after  school  life  is  over.  To¬ 
day,  therefore,  we  aim  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  elementary- 
school  course  of  study  so  that  it  shall  comprise  no  less  than 
the  whole  held  of  knowledge,  in  its  elements,  and  provide  ap¬ 
propriate  training  for  the  exercise  of  all  of  the  child’s  powers 
in  every  held  of  worthy  human  activity. 

Experience  had  further  taught  us  that  the  rigid  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  old  course  of  study  did  not  permit  any  child, 
however  bright  or  diligent  he  might  he,  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  his  neighbor,  however  dull,  lazy,  or  indifferent 
that  neighbor  might  be.  Quite  apart  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  such  a  procedure  accentuated  the  drudgery,  the  weari¬ 
ness,  the  indifference,  and  even  the  aversion  that  too  many 
children  associated  with  school  pursuits,  the  injustice  of  it 
was  at  last  recognized,  d'o-day  a  number  of  beneficent 
plans  for  i)ermitting  pupils  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  their 
capacity  will  permit  are  in  operation  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  While  none  of  the.se  plans  are  wholly  satisfactory, 
yet  they  are  all  vastly  better  than  the  old  regime;  and  they 
are  all  of  them  indications  that  a  much-needed  reform  is  well 
on  its  way.  Recent  experiments  in  the  endeavor  to  improve 
an  unsatisfactory  elementary  education  have  thus  taught  us 
two  things,  viz.:  that  elementary  education  should  possess  a 
scope  as  wide  as  human  interests,  and  that  its  administration 
should  be  as  flexible  as  human  capacities  recpiire  and  }>ermit. 

Meanwhile  we  had  also  been  aware  for  some  time  that  the 
scope  and  administration  of  our  secondary  education  and  its 
relation  to  elementary  education  were  unsatisfactory  and 
needed  revision.  It  had  become  apparent  that  the  existing 
dominant  courses  of  study  were  almost  wholly  the  result  of 
tradition,  and.  in  important  respects,  out  of  relation  to  con¬ 
temporary  needs.  The  course  of  study  was  limited  almost 
exclusively  to  Latin  and  ('ireek.  together  with  algebra, 
geometry,  and  sometimes  trigonometry;  and  it  gradually  be¬ 
came  obvious  to  interested  persons  that  altho  the  pupils 
had  pursued  the  classical  languages  and  elementary  mathe- 
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matics  for  four  years  with  diligence  and  more  or  less  success 
they  had  not  had  time  for  any  serious  study  of  any  other  sub¬ 
jects.  They  had  left  school  without  any  training  worth  the 
name  in  the  power  to  use  their  mother’s  tongue,  and  with 
scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  its  literature;  they  had  had  no 
time  for  history  save  a  scrappy  history  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
had  had  no  time  for  natural  science;  had  had  no  time  for  a 
modern  language;  had  had  no  time  for  any  instruction  in 
drawing  or  the  fine  arts;  had  had  no  opportunity  to  get 
manual  training  or  commercial  training;  had  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  their  normal  physical  development 
thru  appropriate  physical  exercises;  and  when,  further, 
it  was  noted  that  this  course  must  be  pursued  by  all  alike  just 
as  the  elementary  course  before  it  had  been — with  which,  of 
course,  it  had  no  discernible  articulation — it  was  evident  to 
all  thoughtful  persons  that  for  most  of  that  great  majority  of 
high-school  pupils  who  did  not  go  to  college,  secondar\’  edu¬ 
cation.  like  the  barren  elementary  education  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  was  a  perversion  of  opportunity,  and  involved  a  .sad 
waste  of  time. 

Such  a  course  of  study  left  the  pupil  at  eighteen  or  nine¬ 
teen  untouched  by  the  beauties,  the  solace,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  literature  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  withotit  the 
power  to  use  his  mother  tongue  with  something  approaching 
accuracy,  ease,  vigor,  and  grace:  it  gave  him  no  historical 
training  that  would  enable  him  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  institutional  life  of  organized  mmlern  society:  it  gave  him 
no  training  in  natural  science,  and  .so  left  him  without  the 
power  to  understand  or  appreciate  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thf)ught  and  activities  of  his  time;  it  gave  him  no  train¬ 
ing  in  a  modern  language — German  or  French — that  might 
acc|uaint  him  with  the  intellectual  resources  of  t)ther  modern 
nations:  it  gave  him  no  training  that  enabled  him  to  share 
with  understanding  and  appreciation,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
art  treasures  of  his  own  and  of  all  time;  it  afforded  no  manual 
training  that  might  enable  him  to  understand  the  dignity  and 
the  importance  of  manual  as  well  as  intellectual  labor,  or  fit 
him  to  enter  on  such  work,  if  adapted  to  his  needs  and  tastes, 
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with  an  increased  prospect  of  immediate  usefulness;  and 
lastly,  it  had  paid  no  attention  to  his  physical  development 
and  vigor,  on  which  all  his  permanent  happiness  and  useful¬ 
ness  ultimately  depend.  Such  a  course,  whatever  it  might  he 
as  preparation  for  a  college  education  that  might  make  good 
the  omissions  and  defects  of  earlier  education,  could  not  he 
a  preparation  for  life  ” — could  not  conduce  to  leadership  in 
the  life  of  to-day.  Contemporary  needs  were  not  provided 
for  in  it,  save  incidentally  and  remotely.  The  mistake  of 
elementary  education  had  been  repeated.  The  attempt  had 
been  made  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  life  without  participation 
in  life’s  opportunities,  privileges,  and  duties. 

The  course  was,  however,  justified  on  the  ground  of  its  dis¬ 
ciplinary  value.  No  matter  whether  knowledge,  or  interest 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  interest  in  the  great  con- 
tem])orary  concerns  of  life  and  some  power  to  deal  with 
them  had  been  acquired  or  not.  the  mind,  it  was  said,  had 
received  a  training  that  would  fit  it  to  undertake  with  every 
expectation  of  success  any  problems  or  career  whatever. 
This  theory  was  about  as  sound  as  that  a  training  in  football 
would  give  men  an  interest  in  and  train  power  for  black- 
smithing  or  farming;  or  that  a  course  in  tennis  would  develop 
interest  and  power  in  carpentry — in  the  making  of  tables, 
cupboards,  or  houses.  As  soon  as  men  began  to  reflect  on 
the  absurdity  of  this  view,  it  was  naturally  perceived  that  the 
mental  gymnastics  had  been  misapplied;  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  power  could  not  be  dissociated  from  subject-matter; 
and,  consequently,  that  to  develop  interest  in  and  power  over 
the  vital  concerns  of  modern  life  there  must  be  participation 
in  those  very , concerns. 

The  improvement  or  “  enrichment  ”  of  the  school  course 
of  study  and  the  provision  of  suitable  devices  whereby  any 
pupil  may  advance  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  his  capacity 
makes  possible  or  desirable,  together  with  the  principle  of 
election  during  the  last  four,  five,  or  six  years  of  the  course, 
I.  e.,  during  the  period  of  secondary  education — these  changes 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  education,  these 
reforms,  affecting  the  scope  and  flexibility  of  the  whole  course 
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of  study  from  the  primary  school  thru  the  high  school  or 
academy,  are  teaching  us  that  the  school  can  confidently  ex¬ 
pect  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  life  only — let  me  repeat — 
thru  participation  in  life’s  opportunities,  privileges,  and 
duties,  so  far  as  these  can  he  rendered  intelligible  and  acces¬ 
sible  to  children  and  youth  of  school  age;  and  further,  that 
anything  short  of  such  actual  participation  in  the  various 
interests  of  humanity — its  physical  health  and  vigor,  its 
thought,  aspirations,  serious  activities,  and  refined  pleasures 
— converts  school  education  into  a  meaningless  routine,  a 
routine  which  really  misses  the  “  preparation  for  complete 
living  ”  which  all  real  education  should  guarantee. 

Experience  and  reflection  have  accordingly  led.  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  single  high  school  with  its  comprehensive  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  study  which  offers,  thru  a  considerable 
range  of  electives,  the  subjects  which  the  pupils  severally 
need,  including  those  subjects  which  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  college:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  high 
school  with  several  courses  of  study,  or  to  separate  high 
schools,  thru  one  of  which  a  youth  may  seek  "  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life  ”  or  “  for  college.” 

Just  here  emerges  a  contemporary  problem  affecting  the 
administration  of. our  entire  system  of  secondary  education; 
a  social  problem  of  far-reaching  significance.  Shall  we  have 
different  kinds  of  separate  high  schools  totally  independent 
of  each  other,  or  shall  we  have  a  comprehensive  institution 
with  several  closely  related  and  interdependent  departments, 
which  may.  if  thought  neces.sary,  be  carried  on  in  different 
buildings?  My  answer  to  this  question  may  perhaps  be  best 
arrived  at  by  a  reference  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
luirope,  particularly  of  Germany.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  Germany  it  is  a  recognized  principle  of  public  policy 
that  every  career  must  be  preceded  by  an  appropriate  general 
as  well  as  technical  education;  and  that  the  secondary  schools 
are  maintained  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  for  those 
who  are  to  become  leaders,  particularly  among  the  socially 
superior  classes,  the  appropriate  general  training  required. 
AVith  the  requirement  of  good  general  training  as  an  essen- 
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tial  preliminary  to  entering  on  preparation  for  leadership  in 
industry,  business,  or  profession,  I  confess  myself  in  hearty 
sympathy.  Moreover,  in  the  precise  way  in  which  each  kind 
of  secondary  school  is  adjusted  by  law  to  a  particular  set  of 
requirements  with  a  particular  future  career  in  view,  we  have 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  conscious  adaptation  on  the 
part  of  society  of  perfectly  organized  means  to  perfectly  defi¬ 
nite  ends.  These  secondary  schools  are  social  instruments 
of  great  efficiency,  because  their  organization  and  w^ork  are 
made  to  answer  to  specific  ends  in  (iernian  society. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  organization  of 
education,  which  cannot  so  readily  win  approval.  Let 
me  remind  you  that,  in  (iermany.  the  several  classes 
of  schools  pre.sent  an  intentional  social  stratification. 
I'he  public  elementary  school  exists  for  the  lowest  social 
class,  for  the  unskilled  laborers,  for  the  petty  tradesmen,  for 
the  employees  of  the  railroads,  and  so  on.  In  this  elemen¬ 
tary  .school  the  child  remains  from  his  sixth  tt)  his  fourteenth 
year.  The  secondary  schools  are  of  three  kinds:  the  real- 
schule  with  a  six-years’  course  of  study,  intended  for  the  lower 
middle  and  the  middle  class,  and  the  gymnasium  and  real- 
gymnasium.  with  nine-years'  courses,  intended  for  the  upjier 
middle,  and  the  socially  superior  and  directing  cla.sses.  There 
is  no  articulation  between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools  after  the  third  year  of  the  pupil’s  school  life,  and  no 
articulation  whatever  between  the  different  kinds  of  .second¬ 
ary  schools  When  we  remember  that  the  pupil  enters  the 
secondary  school  at  about  nine  years  of  age,  and  plans  to 
remain  there  until  he  has  completed  a  six-  or  nine-years’ 
course  of  study,  depending  upon  the  school  which  he  has 
entered,  it  is  ease  to  see  how  decided  is  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  these  different  kinds  of  schools.  Since  there  is  no 
attempt  whatever  to  make  them  fit  into  each  other,  the  result 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  class  interests,  of  tastes,  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual  power. 

The  social  distinctions  between  these  schools  depend  on 
differences  in  the  courses  of  study  and  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  their  graduates,  and  also,  of  course,  on  the  differences  in 
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the  tuition  charged.  The  same  tuition  is  charged  in  the 
gymnasium  and  real-gymnasium,  hut  the  tuition  in  the  real- 
schule  is  about  one-half  that  in  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
tuition  in  the  elementary  school  is  less  than  half  that  of  the 
realschule.  1'he  gymnasium  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
the  secondary  school,  par  excellence.  It  opens  to  its  graduates 
every  career  in  the  public  service  or  the  professions:  it  is 
therefore  pre-eminently  the  school  for  the  aristocracy,  for 
the  bureaucracy,  and  for  the  rich.  'I'he  real-gymnasium  is 
looked  upon  as  essentially  inferior  to  the  gymnasium,  al- 
tho  it  differs  from  the  gymnasium  only  in  that  the  course 
in  (ireek  is  replaced  by  mathematics,  science,  and  modern 
languages.  It  is  attended  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  the  middle 
class  who  are  looking  forward  to  any  one  of  the  higher 
courses  of  study,  or  to  the  activities  to  which  graduates  of 
the  real-gymnasium  may  be  admitted.  'I'lie  range  of  these 
courses  and  activities  is  limited  as  compared  with  that  to 
which  graduates  of  the  gymnasium  are  admitted.  The  six- 
years'  course  of  the  real-schule  marks  it  at  once  as  an  inferior 
school  com])ared  with  the  gymnasium  and  real-gymnasium 
with  their  nine-years’  courses.  Further,  since  the  ancient 
languages  are  excluded  entirely  from  this  course  of  study,  its 
inferiority,  in  the’ opinion  of  most  educated  Germans,  is  so 
great  as  to  necessitate  rigorous  restrictions  on  the  range  of 
the  higher  courses  of  study  or  the  careers  to  which  a  real- 
schule  graduate  may  aspire.  These  restrictions  are.  accord¬ 
ingly,  much  greater  for  him  than  for  the  real-gymnasium 
graduate.  The  elementary  school  need  not  be  considered  at 
all  in  this  connection;  for  its  graduates  are  destined  to  be  fol¬ 
lowers,  not  leaders.  They  are  the  predestined  subordinates 
who  may  not  aspire  to  any  profession,  or  i)ublic  career 
whatever. 

The  advocates  of  the  ])resent  educational  system  usually 
admit  that  this  organization  tends  to  accentuate  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  social  classes:  but  they  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
beaureaucracy  and  the  professional  classes  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  recruited  from  persons  who  sprang  from  the  poorer 
classes — and,  of  course,  such  accessions  to  the  socially  super- 
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ior  and  directing  classes  do  occur.  But  their  number  must 
necessarily  be  relatively  small;  for  the  expense  attendant  on 
the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education,  such  as  is  provided  by  the 
secondary  schools,  is  a  heavy  burden  for  persons  with  small 
salaries,  and  is  out  of  tl'ie  (juestion  for  laborers.  There  are. 
to  be  sure,  scholarships  and  remissions  of  tuition  for  meri¬ 
torious  students;  but  these  provisions  by  no  means  afford 
adequate  facilities  for  secondary  education  to  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  meritorious  but  poor  students  who  wish  to  profit  by  it. 

Now  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  such  a  stratification  of 
the  school  system  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions,  of  which  the  keynote  is  equal  opportunities 
for  all.  We  are  seeking  to  unify  and  articulate  our  whole 
e<lucational  endeavor,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  We  decline  to  promote  any  artificial  stratification  of 
society.  We  justly  insist  on  a  system  of  schools  that  shall 
minister  to  the  social  elevation  of  every  individual  whose 
character  and  achievements,  based  on  disposition,  industry, 
and  capacity,  mark  him  as  a  superior  person — one  who  when 
school  life  is  past  is  entitled  to  a  career  of  leadership  among 
his  fellow-men  whether  as  a  man.  or  worker,  or  citizen  and 
public  servant. 

Now'  with  this  conception  of  a  school  system  all  the  parts 
of  which  are  closely  articulated  to  each  other  and  equally 
accessible  to  all.  and  the  ideals  of  a  democratic  society  in 
mind,  we  are  nevertheless,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  New  England,  organizing  our  public  .secondary 
schools  so  that  our  classical  high.  English  high,  manual¬ 
training  high,  and  latest  of  all,  the  commercial  high  schools 
have  often  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Tn  pro¬ 
viding  the  instruction  which  gives  to  each  of  these  schools  its 
peculiar  character  we  are  justly  aiming  to  meet  a  distinct 
need.  But  what  1  wish  especially  to  point  out  is  this:  As 
long  as  a  certain  course  of  study — the  course  of  study  repre- 
.sented  in  the  classical  .school — affords  the  exclusive  or  the 
preferred  preparation  for  college,  while  the  other  courses  of 
study  represented  in  all  the  other  secondary  schools,  do  not, 
— and  f  fear  it  wdll  be  a  long  time  before  any  other  subjects 
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will  be  regarded  as  good  as  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics 
for  this  purpose, — so  long,  no  matter  how  good  intrinsically 
those  other  courses  may  be,  will  the  schools  which  provide 
those  courses  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  social  rank.  Under 
such  circumstances  those  pupils  who  are  not  going  to  col¬ 
lege,  but  who  nevertheless  cherish  just  social  ambitions,  will 
flock  to  a  school — the  classical  school — not  adapted  to  their 
briefer  educational  career,  to  their  own  disadvantage  and  the 
great  loss  of  society;  or  they  must  seek  their  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  school  which  is  looked  upon  by  their  socially 
superior  contemporaries  as  inferior.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  not  infrecjuently  many  pupils  in  the  classical  school  who 
ought,  in  accordance  with  their  capacities  and  tastes,  to  be  in 
one  of  the  other  high  schools;  and  in  tho.se  other  high  schools 
the  social  segregations  are  such  as  serve  to  accentuate  the 
temporary  social  distinction  between  the  youth  of  the  well- 
to-do  and  cnltivated  classes  who  are  all  or  nearly  all  in  the 
classical  school,  and  the  youth  of  the  remaining  classes  who 
are,  in  more  than  one  sense,  not  in  it.  That  such  artificial 
social  segregations  are  proinoted  in  New  England,  at  least, 
by  separate  English  high.  Latin  high,  and  manual-training 
high  schools,  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  these  schools.  For  the  disparagement  of  courses  of 
study  consisting  of  modern  std)jects,  the  colleges  are  mainly 
responsible.  But  for  promoting  the  artificial  social  segrega¬ 
tions  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  separate  secondary 
schools  with  no  interdependent  relations,  I  fear  the  teachers 
mnst  carry  the  largest  share  of  the  responsibility. 

Now  of  course  one  may  ask.  What  of  it?  But  that  question 
is  not  likely  to  be  asked  by  one  who  is  inclined  to  believe,  as 
1  do,  that  such  segregations  are  prejudicial  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  American  society.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  stability  and  progress  of  a  democratic  society 
is  the  diffusion  of  common  aims  and  common  interests 
among  all  classes.  The  most  valuable,  and  potentially  the 
most  efficient  instrument  for  diffusing  these  common  aims 
and  common  interests  among  the  leaders  of  the  people  is  the 
secondary  school.  It  is  the  secondary  school  even  more  than 
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the  colleg’e,  chiefly  because  its  graduates  are  far  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  the  college  graduates.  Most  of  our  editors,  poli¬ 
ticians,  skilled  mechanics  and  labor  leaders,  our  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  even  the  great  majority  of  our  professional 
men  and  women  are  not  college-bred;  but  they  have  usually 
had  a  secondary-school  training.  These  persons  are  com¬ 
monly  the  leaders  of  the  people.  The  colleges  train  the 
leaders  of  these  leaders  rather  than  these  leaders  themselves. 

Now  any  school  can  diffuse  common  aims  and  common 
interests  in  its  pupils  only  by  permitting  the  pupils  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  pursuits  which  embody  those  aims  and  interests. 
Such  participation  may  be  cither  direct  or  indirect:  c.,  the 
pupils  may  actually  share,  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
same  instruction;  or  they  may  come  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  to  some  extent  the  value  of  all  subjects  by  daily  intimate 
association  with  them  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  institution  whose  privileges  all  may  share;  easy  access 
to  all  the  instruction  of  the  whole  institution  being  assumed, 
together  with  an  administration  that  promotes  outward 
social  equality,  whether  the  school  associations  thus  pro¬ 
moted  extend  to  the  homes  or  not. 

My  plea  is,  therefore,  that  we  make  no  further  progress  in 
organizing  our  .secondary  education  so  as  to  provide  sepa¬ 
rate  high  schools  with  distinct  functions,  but  develop  our 
existing  organization  so  that  it  shall  consist  of  parallel 
and  co-ordinate  departments  of  one  comprehensive  in¬ 
stitution — all  with  the  same  articulation  to  the  earlier  work, 
and  so  intimately  related  to  each  other  that  a  constant  ex¬ 
change  and  interchange  may  take  i)lace  among  the  pupils  in 
the  separate  departments  in  accordance  with  the  various 
needs  or  tastes  of  each  pupil  as  they  appear.  Otherwise  the 
separate  schools  remind  us  of — they  repeat,  in  part — the 
social  stratification  of  the  schools  of  Europe,  with  its  offen¬ 
sive  more  or  less  arbitrary  relegation  of  one  pupil  to  one 
social  class,  and  another  to  another,  in  advance  of  knowledge 
as  to  w  Inch  class  the  pupil  really  belongs. 

I  have  emphasized  the  (to  my  mind)  undesirable  .social 
segregations  that  separate  and  independent  kinds  of  high 
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schools  promote.  But  there  is  another  important  considera¬ 
tion  that  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  relegate  nearly 
all  of  the  instruction  that  traditionally  and  really  aims  almost 
wholly  at  “  general  culture  ”  to  one  school,  and  nearly  all  the 
instruction  whose  chief  function  is  to  ac()uaint  the  pupil  with 
the  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  the  mechanical 
trades  or  of  business  to  another  school,  is  to  proceed,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  if  training  for  immediate  usefulness  had  little  or 
no  interest  for  the  student  of  general  culture;  and,  on  the 
other,  as  if  the  pursuit  of  general  culture  as  such  were  natu¬ 
rally  foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  future  mechanic  or  mer¬ 
chant.  In  either  case  we  would  commit  a  fatal  error.  Of 
course  in  our  e.xisting  separate  schools  this  is  not  cpiite  a 
fair  description  of  the  situation.  All  the  schools  do  ])rovide 
to  some  extent  for  general  culture.  But  my  point  is  that  in 
at  least  two  of  them  the  culture  element  of  the  training  is  not 
only  necessarily  relatively  limited  in  amount,  but  is,  by  virtue 
of  its  subordination  to  the  other  purposes  of  these  schools, 
regarded  as  of  essentially  less  value.  It  is  quite  as  unfortu¬ 
nate  to  disparage  general  culture  as  it  is  to  disparage  training 
for  immediate  usefulness. 

.\long  with  the  considerations  on  the  social  problem  of 
secondary  education  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance 
of  a  full  recognition  of  the  value  and  significance  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  course  of  study — the  course  for  general  culture — w'hich 
ought  to  be  pursued,  in  part,  at  least,  by  every  youth, 
whether  he  subsequently  goes  to  college  or  not.  That  the 
scope  of  this  course  should  be  broad  enough  to  make  the 
pupil’s  school  career  a  progressive  participation  in  the  varied 
interests  of  moclern  life  need  not  be  reasserted.  I  would 
make  this  course  the  core  of  secondary  education,  in  which 
all  the  other  courses  are  rooted  and  from  which  they  diverge. 
In  the  secondary  school  the  pupil  who  does  not  go  to  college 
has  his  last  chance  at  general  culture — his  last  chance  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  to  react  on  the  resources 
and  the  problems  of  modern  civilization,  for  that  is  what  gen¬ 
eral  culture  means. 

Now  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  any  one  pupil  to  com- 
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pass  all  these  resources  and  jjroblems,  even  within  the  neces¬ 
sary  limits  of  secondary  education.  Moreover,  these  re¬ 
sources  and  problems  will  be  appreciated  and  attacked  by 
each  individual  in  accordance  with  his  natural  capacity  and 
tastes;  for  he  will  not,  either  during  his  school  life  or  there¬ 
after,  actively  participate  voluntarily  in  any  pursuit  that  does 
not  appeal  to  him;  and  his  present  or  future  activity  will  be 
productive  just  in  proportion  as  this  is  in  harmony  with  his 
native  capacities  and  tastes.  But  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
can  tell  what  his  native  capacities  and  tastes  are,  until  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  exercise  them.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  an  opportunity  for  choice;  and  this  choice  should  be  at  first 
restricted,  and  subsequently  directed,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
intelligent.  That  is  to  say,  the  pupil  should  receive  training 
in  choice  during  the  six,  five,  or  four  years  of  his  secondary- 
school  life  in  order  that  he  may  not  shut  himself  off  from 
ethical  and  social  guidance  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  an 
appreciative  understanding  of  nature  on  the  other;  and  espe- 
( daily  in  order  that  he  may  be  led  to  self-discovery,  and  that, 
on  the  basis  of  this  discovery,  he  may  promote  his  highest 
self-realization — his  greatest  usefulness  and  happiness. 

This  consideration  alone  justifies  the  principle  of  electives 
in  secondary  education.  But  there  is  another.  Can  anyone 
assign  a  satisfactory  reason  why  a  pupil  in  a  public  school 
should  not  have  access  to  any  of  the  instruction  provided  at 
the  public  expense,  if  he  is  competent  to  pursue  it,  and  in¬ 
fringes  on  no  one  else’s  rights  in  so  doing?  I  cannot. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  justify  electives  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  I  am  aware  that  many  schools  have  already 
adopted  thiis  principle,  and  that  doubtless  many  others  would 
if  they  could.  But  the  principle  is  far  from  being  recognized 
as  universally  as  it  should  be,  even  where  there  are  no  prac¬ 
tical  obstacles  to  its  realization.  My  plea  is  addressed  chiefly 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  seriously  attempted  to  put  the 
principle  in  practice,  to  those  who  could  if  they  would. 

The  general  course  should  accordingly  be  that  course  in 
which  the  other  courses  are  rooted,  and  from  which  they  may 
diverge.  It  will,  I  think,  in  time,  include  the  college  pre-' 
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j)aiatory  course  also;  altho,  under  existing  conditions, 
the  preferred  college  preparatory  course  must  consist  of  a 
certain  group  of  subjects  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
chosen  by  a  pupil  in  accordance  with  his  interests  and  tastes. 
There  are  indications  that  any  subjects  well  pursued — i.  e., 
with  adequate  continuity — will,  ere  long,  be  accepted,  as  they 
should  be,  as  suitable  preparation  for  college  work.  Until 
that  time  comes  that  important  training  in  choice,  whether 
for  further  education  or  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  cannot  be  realized  for  many 
pupils. 

No  recent  developments  of  our  secondary  education  are 
more  important  in  themselves  or  possess  greater  general  sig¬ 
nificance  than  our  courses  in  manual  training,  and,  latest  of 
all,  our  gradually  improving  commercial  courses.  Their 
great  intrinsic  importance  and  their  general  significance  are 
due  to  their  immediate  bearing,  which  everyone  can  see,  on 
life’s  most  serious  purpose,  self-support.  The  other  courses 
do  not  so  conspicuously  minister  to  a  life  of  usefulness;  at 
least,  few  pupils  in  the  secondary  school  can  see  that  they  do. 
But  here  is  a  body  of  instruction  the  significance  of  which 
cannot  be  missed.  It  prepares  for  work  and  for  leadership 
among  workers.  . 

Now  it  is  important  that  the  serious  purposes  of  life  should 
receive  adequate  consideration  from  every  youth.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  them  should  seem  to  him  at  least  as  honorable  and 
important  as  a  disinterested  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  for 
their  own  sake.  I  would  have  every  pupil  imbued  with  the 
dignity  and  the  necessity  of  work ;  I  would  have  him  feel  the 
disgrace  of  accepting  something  for  nothing;  I  would  have 
his  self-respect  recoil  at  the  idea  of  living  at  the  expense  of 
his  fellow-men  or  on  his  inherited  patrimony  without  deserv¬ 
ing  his  good  fortune,  even  if  he  does  not  need  to  earn  it;  I 
would  have  him  feel  that  life  is  not  worth  living  without  some 
worthy  form  of  service  to  which  he  devotes  himself  with  all 
the  ardor,  all  the  intelligence,  all  the  skill  with  which  he  may 
be  endowed  by  nature  or  which  he  can  acquire  thru  train¬ 
ing.  Hence  I  welcome  the  introduction  into  secondary  edu- 
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cation  of  subjects  that  are  conspicuously  useful  in  preparing 
for  immediate  self-support.  Moreover,  such  courses  are 
valuable  for  that  training  in  choice  which  I  emphasized  a 
while  ago;  and  I  confess  also  that  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the 
dignity  of  skilled  manual  labor  and  of  superior  business  integ¬ 
rity,  insight,  and  power,  as  well  as  intellectual  resources  and 
power — that  all  kinds  of  skilled  labor,  whether  manual,  com¬ 
mercial,  or  professional,  well  and  faithfully  performed — will 
gradually  gain  increased  dignity  and  early  recognition  by  the 
close  association  of  young  men  and  women  who  participate 
for  several  years,  directly  or  by  association,  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  in  preparation  for  all  three. 

The  j)rohlem  of  the  extension  of  the  scope  and  flexibility  of 
our  secondary  education,  as  I  see  it,  is  accordingly,  in  part, 
this:  We  intend  that  every  pupil  shall  participate  to  some 
extent  in  general  culture;  that  for  those  pupils  whose  school 
life  terminates  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  for  all 
others  who  wish  it,  there  shall  he  adequate  provision  for 
courses  in  manual  training  which,  in  addition  to  their  general 
educational  value,  help  to  prepare  our  youth  for  immediate 
usefulness  and  ultimate  leadership  in  mechanical  and  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits;  and  that  there  shall  he,  similarly,  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  commercial  courses  that  prepare  for  immediate  and 
idtimate  superior  lusefulness  in  a  business  career;  and  finally, 
we  intend,  by  the  close  association  of  these  three  forms  of 
education,  that  no  one  shall  miss  the  unifying  influence  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  share  in  general  culture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  work  on  the  other.  In 
this  way  we  may  seek  to  train  for  participation  in  general 
culture  and,  for  work. 

What  provision  are  we  making  for  those  important, 
tho  for  most  persons  incidental  duties  of  the  citizen;  i.  c., 
for  training  for  social  insight,  interest,  and  power?  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  group  of  subjects  on  which  we  must 
rely  specifically  for  this  purpose — namely  civics,  economics, 
and  history — is  chiefly  conspicuous  by  its  ab.sence,  or  by  its 
very  subordinate  place  in  most  of  our  secondary-school 
courses  of  study.  The  whole  question  of  American  citizen- 
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ship  is  peculiarly  important.  We  are  tryinpf  in  this  country 
an  experiment  on  a  colossal  scale,  namely  the  experiment  of 
j^iving  every  citizen  a  share  in  the  government,  of  regarding 
him  as  competent  to  make  and  to  administer  the  laws  under 
which  we  live.  No  other  nation  in  the  world  has  ever 
assumed  that  l)ecause  a  man  was  a  human  being  he  was  by 
virtue  of  that  fact  alone  competent  to  legislate  about  and 
direct  the  affairs  of  organized  society.  'Meanwhile  our  ex¬ 
periment  is  not  wholly  successful.  Indifference  to  public 
concerns,  false  ideals  of  patriotism,  and  often  a  ])erverted  con¬ 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  public  office  are  some  of  the  evils 
against  which  we  have  to  contend.  Nevertheless,  with  the 
lessons  of  history  and  our  own  national  experience,  brief  as  it 
is,  in  mind,  I  am  ready  to  declare  that  ever}-  intelligent  citizen 
of  good  character  ought  to  vote,  and  that  he  may  become 
competent  to  l)e  lawmaker  and  executive.  Our  disappoint¬ 
ments  are  merely  teaching  us  that  a  safe  voter,  legislator,  or 
executive  cannot  “grow”;  that  he  can  become  wise,  effi¬ 
cient,  and  just,  only  011  the  basis  of  some  understanding  of 
the  complex  and  comprehensive  problems  on  which  he  votes, 
or  assumes  to  legislate,  or  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
administer. 

Under  such  ciroumstances  we  may  justly  expect  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  to  do  its  share  in  arousing  interest  in  and  in¬ 
sight  into  our  institutional  life — our  municipal.  State,  and 
national  institutions — our  political,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  educational  affairs.  Accordingly,  we  justly  ask  that  his¬ 
tory,  civics,  economics — the  social  studies — shall  receive 
much  fuller  recognition  in  .secondary-school  courses  of  study 
than  has  been  accorded  them  hitherto,  and  that  these  sub¬ 
jects  shall  not  he  sundered,  but  be  kept  in  intimate  associa¬ 
tion.  We  ask  that  our  meager  and  inadecpiate  courses  in 
history  shall  really  comprise  an  elementary  descriptive  soci¬ 
ology,  and  the  account  of  the  development  of  the  institutions 
of  modern  society.  Instead  of  consisting  chiefly  of  accounts 
of  war,  dynasties,  and  court  intrigue,  it  will  deal  by  preference 
with  the  arts  and  occupations  of  peace,  with  the  history  of 
injlustry,  of  commerce,  of  scientific  inventions:  and.  ere  long, 
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let  us  ho])e,  with  the  history  of  art,  education,  and  philan¬ 
thropy.  In  all  this,  righteous  wars  will  have  their  place;  but 
the  war  hero  as  such  will  no  longer  be  the  sole  or  even  the 
chief  example  of  moral  heroism  with  which  to  fire  the  imagi¬ 
nation  and  arouse  the  spirit  of  emulation  of  our  hero-worship¬ 
ing  and  impressionable  youth. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  school  can  train  for 
citizenship.  'I'he  school  itself,  thru  its  teachers,  may  be¬ 
come  a  participator  in  the  life  of  the  community.  This 
means  that  in  the  first  place  the  teachers  must  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  public  concerns;  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  town  hall, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  new  public  library,  if  there  are  to  be  new 
water  works,  if  tenement  houses  are  to  be  torn  down  and 
playgrounds  for  the  children  of  the  poor  are  to  be  provided, 
the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  must  in  some  way  be 
concerned  in  these  public  concerns.  If  they  have  a  share  in 
carrying  on  public  measures,  the  life  of  the  community  will 
How  thru  the  school,  and  the  meaning  of  citizenship,  its 
functions,  its  problems,  and  its  privileges,  will  be  apparent  to 
the  j)upils  and  to  the  public.  Again,  those  who  have  matters 
of  public  concern  in  charge — the  park  commissioner,  the  city 
engineer,  or  the  director  of  some  factory — may  be  invited 
into  the  school,  and  may,  by  lectures  or  by  informal  talks,  im¬ 
part  to  the  pupils  some  comprehension  of  the  interests,  civic 
and  industrial,  amid  which  they  live,  and  in  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  by  and  by  to  carry  the  burdens  of  social  im¬ 
provement  and  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress.  The 
school  is  prone  to  live  too  secluded  a  life  in  the  midst  of  life; 
it  has  been  concerned  too  much  with  its  own  routine;  its  ideal 
— a  high  ideal — has  been  too  exclusively  scholarship,  and  the 
other  functions  which  it  has  to  discharge  have  been  too  much 
neglected.  So  it  has  come  about  that  the  mo.st  earnest  and 
ambitious  teachers  have  usually  devoted  themselves  to  what 
may  be  called  pure  scholarship  too  exclusively,  and  have  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  very  little  about  those  affairs  of  life  which 
it  is  one  function  of  education  to  introduce  young  people  to. 
Thru  its  course  of  study,  thru  the  active  participation 
of  its  teachers  in  the  social  interests  of  the  world  outside  the 
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school,  and  by  bringing  representatives  from  that  world  into 
the  school,  the  school  may  be  made  a  participator  in  the 
social,  the  industrial,  the  commercial,  the  civic  life  of  to-day; 
may  afford  that  comprehension  of  the  duties  and  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  citizen  which  only  a  participation,  however  limited, 
is  capable  of  affording. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  modern  secondary  education  can 
and  should  be  a  refining,  inspiring,  unifying  force  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life;  it  can  and  should  offer  the  elements  of  general 
culture  to  all  children  and  youth  who  are  induced  to  seek 
general  culture  thru  the  persuasive  influence  of  a  good 
beginning  made  in  earlier  education,  or  who,  during  the 
period  from  about  twelve  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
become  imbued  with  a  desire  for  general  culture  from  any 
cau.se  whatever:  it  can  and  should  inspire  all  children  and 
youth  who  share  in  its  op}X)rtnnities  with  a  love  and  respect 
for  all  culture  that  promotes  the  progress  and  diffusion  of 
truth,  beauty,  goodness,  usefulness,  or  happiness:  it  can  and 
should  lead  each  pupil  to  self-revelation  and  self-development 
thru  the  cultivation  of  his  dominant  interests  and  powers: 
and,  on  the  basis  of  such  revelation  and  cultivation,  it  can  and 
.should  inspire,  in  rich  and  poor  alike,  a  respect  for  work  in 
all  its  forms,  and  a’  permanent  desire  to  engage  in  some  voca¬ 
tion  or  worthy  form  of  service  when  school  life  is  past :  it  can 
and  should  be  so  administered  that  social  segregations  should 
not  be  promoted  among  children  and  youth,  save  on  the  basis 
of  superiority  in  natural  or  acquired  characteristics — a  su|)eri- 
ority  attested  by  constant  superiority  of  achievements,  of  dis¬ 
position,  and  of  conduct;  and  it  can  and  should  arou.se  and 
persistently  cultivate  a  desire  to  gain  an  insight  into  con¬ 
temporary  social  problem.s — economic,  political,  educational 
— with  a  view  to  future  intelligent  and  helpful  participation 
in  trying  to  shape  wisely  mttnicipal.  State,  and  national 
affairs. 

Paul  F.  Hanus 

Harvard  University 
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TWK  TRAININC;  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECOND¬ 
ARY  SCHOOLS^ 

The  striking^  characteristic  of  American  education  is  the 
fact  that  each  school — better  said,  perhaps,  each  school-board 
— is  the  measure  of  all  things  educational.  And  nowhere  is 
this  sophistic  doctrine  more  apparent  than  in  the  .secondary 
realm.  What  con.stitutes  a  secondary  school,  even  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  secondary  education  itself,  are  debatable  ques¬ 
tions.  This  condition  of  afYairs  is  largely  due  to  the  radically 
different  tendencies  in  the  development  of  our  educational 
system.  Part  of  it  has  come  down  from  above  in  response 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  colonial  life;  part  of 
it  has  grown  up  from  below  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  people  determined  to  win  their  way  in  the  world. 
These  two  forces — one  of  them  essentially  aristocratic,  the 
other  essentially  democratic — meet  in  the  secondary  .school, 
d'he  conflict  that  results  naturally  makes  extra-hazardous  any 
attempt  to  apply  general  principles  derived  exclusively  from 
experience  either  in  elementar}'  or  higher  education.  Dic¬ 
tatorial  college  faculties  too  frequently  join  hands  with  igno¬ 
rant  demagogs  in  promoting  evil  in  place  of  good.  The 
secondary  school  is  not  merely  the  first  four  grades  of  the 
college  course,  nor  yet  is  it  the  last  four  classes  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  sdtool;  it  is  at  once  both  of  these  and  neither.  The 
training  of  the  adole.scent  mind  presents  problems  unknown 
in  the  primary  school:  with  the  psychological  new  birth 
another  mode  of  education  becomes  imperative.  And  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  obvious  that  the  retpurements  for  admi.ssion 
to  college  do  not  exhaust  the  demands  of  life.  The  college 
and  university  can  never  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  higher  educa- 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  at  Columbus,  O.,  February,  22,  1899. 
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tion.  The  peculiar  function  of  the  secondary  school  is  the 
selection  and  training  of  leaders  for  intelligent  service  in 
academic,  professional,  and  industrial  life.  In  no  educa¬ 
tional  work  can  there  he  greater  need  of  teachers  fully  alive 
to  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them;  nowhere  can  there 
be  greater  need  of  teachers  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to 
discharge  their  duties  aright. 

It  is  only  in  these  latter  days  that  any  question  has  arisen 
concerning  the  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  So  long  as  the  only  secondary  school  of 
consequence  was  the  academy  or  college  preparatory  school, 
so  long  the  only  teacher  worth  considering  was  the  college 
graduate.  He  who  would  successfully  fit  l)oys  for  college 
must  himself  know  by  experience  what  the  colleges  demand. 
Moreover,  in  those  days  what  the  colleges  demanded  was 
chiefly  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  would  have  been  idle  for  any 
man  to  have  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  who  had  not  enjoyed  the  classical  training.  But  with 
the  growth  of  the  curriculum,  and  especially  since  the  rise 
of  the  high  school  has  introduced  variety  not  only  in  the 
subjects  of  instruction  but  in  the  purposes  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  as  well,  the  former  source  of  supj)ly  of  teachers  has 
proved  inadequate.  It  may  as  well  be  acknowledged  first  as 
last  that  the  college  graduate  of  the  last  generation  could 
claim  no  considerable  superiority  over  his  non-collegiate 
competitor  in  respect  either  to  special  knowledge  or  skill  in 
teaching  many  subjects  of  the  secondary  course.  In  fact, 
only  in  the  classical  languages  has  he  stood  unrivaled.  In 
the  modern  languages,  English,  history,  mathematics,  and 
the  natural  sciences  he  has  often  found  his  equal.  Frequently 
the  knowledge  of  the  specialist,  or  the  professional  skill  of 
the  normal-school  graduate,  has  been  preferred  to  the  so- 
called  ‘‘  general  culture  ”  of  the  collegian  who  has  sauntered 
thru  the  mazes  of  an  “  elective  course  ”  with  no  suspicion 
of  sound  scholarship  attaching  to  him.  Unquestionably  the 
lack  of  special  knowledge  and  of  educational  interests  in  the 
average  college  graduate  has  had  great  weight  in  promoting 
the  popular  tendency  to  discredit  a  liberal  education  as  an 
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essential  prerequisite  to  work  in  the  secondary  schools.  We 
may  deprecate  the  situation  as  we  will,  it  is  a  fact  neverthe¬ 
less  that  the  college-trained  teacher  has  but  slight  advantage 
in  gaining  admission  to  the  secondary  school. 

One  other  fact  worth  consideration:  It  is  becoming  year 
by  year  more  difficult  for  college  graduates  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  at  a  living  wage.  (Granted  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  positions  annually  falling  vacant  is  relatively  station¬ 
ary,  and  that  the  number  of  applicants  is  relatively  increas¬ 
ing,  but  one  result  can  be  expected.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  forces  salaries  down.  And  in  the  majority  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  this  country  to-day  no  pecuniary  induce¬ 
ment  is  offered  the  intending  teacher  to  take  a  college  course. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  every  reason — uncertain  tenure  of 
office,  political  favoritism,  and  the  like — why  the  average 
teacher  should  invest  the  least  possible  amount  of  paying 
capital.  Indeed,  so  lightly  is  the  higher  education  regarded 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  average  teacher  who  must 
depend  on  the  average  salary  can  afford  to  spend  the  time 
and  money  necessary  in  acquiring  the  college  degree.  If  this 
be  true,  or  anywhere  near  the  truth,  then  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  America  is  in  desperate  straits. 

The  educational  welfare  of  the  country  obviously  demands 
that  public  opinion  recognize  a  higher  standanl  of  profes¬ 
sional  merit.  Public  opinion,  however,  is  a  shrewd  judge  of 
merit  of  any  kind.  With  respect  to  teachers  as  in  other 
matters,  Lincoln’s  aphorism  is  true:  “  You  can  fool  all  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,  but  you  can’t  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.” 
The  college  graduate  has  been  carefully  weighed  these  many 
years  past,  and  too  frequently  he  has  been  fotind  wanting. 
1  he  specialist  and  the  normal-school  graduate  have  also  been 
tested  and  the  ])f)pular  verdict  is  that  they,  too,  are  poor 
craftsmen.  Rut  with  nothing  better  in  sight  and  with  no 
recognized  standard  of  professional  fitness,  the  school  board 
and  the  wage  they  offer  have  come  to  be  the  controlling 
power.  Moreover,  it  is  evident.  I  think,  that  this  condition 
of  affairs  cannot  be  materially  changed  so  long  as  the  chief 
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!  factors  in  the  problem  remain  the  same.  Our  only  hope  lies 

in  the  introduction  of  a  new  factor  more  powerful  than  any 
now  existing — the  professionally  trained  teacher  specially  i 

fitted  for  secondary  work.  Hi 

j  It  may  be  argued  that  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  a  college  ||i 

education  even  now  tends  to  exclude  the  best  material  from  ^ 

^  the  majority  of  schools,  no  further  e.xpense  can  reasonably  be  (; 

expected  by  way  of  special  preparation.  While  I  acknowl- 
edge  the  strength  of  the  argument  and  fully  realize  that  ulti-  ii 

mately  professional  standards  must  conform  to  economic  1| 

laws  I  must  still  insist  that  a  distinctly  good  thing  appeals  {| 

])(jwerfidly  to  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people. 

And  if  the  American  people  see  that  a  thing  is  worth  having  fj 

they  know  how  to  pay  for  it  without  grumbling.  The  better 
class  of  secondary  schools  the  country  over  pays  fair  salaries 
and  insists  on  getting  the  ablest  teachers.  The  very  fact  that  *i 

j  competition  for  the.se  positions  is  so  di.sagreeably  keen  is  the  l| 

I  surest  guarantee  of  a  better  system  of  training  teachers  for 

I  secondary  schools.  An  annually  increasing  number  of  col- 

lege  graduates  learn  from  experience  that  the  best  prepara- 
1  tion  they  can  make  is  none  too  good  for  the  places  they  desire 

to  fill.  They  cannot  afford  to  compete,  other  things  being  i» 

e((ual.  with  those  whose  preparation  has  been  less  expensive  I* 

than  theirs;  the  only  hope  of  the  ambitious  collegian  is  to 
put  himself  distinctly  above  his  competitors  in  his  chosen  || 


field.  He  must  do  as  the  business  man  does  under  analogous 
circumstances;  increase  his  capital  and  make  ready  for  a 
bigger  business.  This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  departments  If 

of  pedagogy  and  of  the  teachers’  colleges.  It  is  precisely  P 

this  condition  of  affairs  which  makes  possible  for  the  first  11 

time  in  America  a  serious  consideration  of  ideal  methods  of  If 


training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

But  what  is  the  ideal  preparation  for  such  teachers?  First 
let  me  premise  that  the  only  method  for  us  is  to  build  on 
what  we  have,  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  while  aiming 
at  something  better.  Present  conditions  seem  to  me  to  indi¬ 
cate  four  qualities  pre-eminently  desired  in  the  teacher: 
(i)  general  knowledge,  (2)  professional  knowledge,  (3)  spe- 
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cial  knowledge,  and  (4)  skill  in  teaching.  The  inability  of 
the  average  teacher  to  present  these  four  qualities  in  due 
proportion  is  the  jrrincipal  cause  of  the  prevailing  chaos  in 
secondary  education. 

First,  general  knowledge.  Four  years  ago  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  Fifteen  reported  to  this  department  that  “  The 
degree  of  scholarship  required  for  secondary  teachers  is  by 
common  consent  fixed  at  a  collegiate  education.  No  one 
— with  rare  exceptions — should  be  employed  to  teach  in  a 
high  .school  who  has  not  this  fundamental  preparation.” 
Such  a  qualification  seems  reasonable  enough.  The  liberal 
culture  implied  in  four  years  of  training  in  advance  of  the 
grades  to  be  taught  is  surely  not  too  much  to  require  from 
every  applicant  for  secondary  teaching.  The  fact  that  the 
secondary  teacher  is  to  some  degree  a  specialist,  that  he 
knows  his  subject  and  exercises  considerable  ingenuity  in 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  college  entrance  or  some  ex¬ 
amining  board,  is  no  indication  that  he  has  a  world-view  of 
sufficient  breadth  to  justify  him  in  attempting  the  training 
of  youth  or  an  understanding  of  related  studies  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  teach  his  own  subject  in  a  scientific  manner. 
The  inspiring  influence  that  comes  from  well-developed  man- 
hotxl  or  womanhood  taught  to  view  the  subject-matter  of 
secondary  education  in  a  comparative  manner,  trained  to  see 
the  relationships  everywhere  existing  in  the  various  spheres 
of  knowledge — yes.  the  unity  pervading  all  knowledge — is 
an  influence  that  the  secondary  school  can  ill  afford  to 
neglect. 

Second,  professional  knowledge.  It  is  equally  important 
that  the  secondary  teacher  be  able  to  view  his  own  subject 
and  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  its  relations  to  the 
child  and  to  society,  of  which  the  child  is  a  part.  A  teacher 
may  be  able  to  teach  his  subject  never  so  well,  may  even  have 
the  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished  educator,  yet  his  life 
long  be  a  teacher  of  Latin,  or  physics,  or  history-,  rather  than 
a  teacher  of  children.  The  true  educator  must  know  the 
nature  of  mind:  he  must  understand  the  process  of  learning, 
the  formation  of  ideals,  the  development  of  will,  and  the 
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g^rowth  of  character.  The  secondary  teacher  needs  particu¬ 
larly  to  know  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  period — that 
stormy  period  in  which  the  individual  first  becomes  self-con¬ 
scious  and  struggles  to  express  his  own  personality.  l>ut 
more  than  man  as  an  individual  the  teacher  needs  to  know 
the  nature  of  man  as  a  social  being.  No  knowledge,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  of  more  worth  to  the  secondary  teacher  than  the 
knowledge  of  what  standards  of  culture  have  prevailed  in  the 
])ast  or  now  exist  among  various  peojdes,  their  ideals  of  life, 
and  their  methods  of  training  the  young  to  assume  the  duties 
of  life.  Such  study  of  the  history  of  education  is  more  than 
a  study  of  scholastic  institutions,  of  didactic  precepts,  or  the 
theories  of  educationists;  it  is  Kultur-Ceschichte  with  special 
reference  to  educational  needs  and  educational  problems. 
It  gives  that  unifying  view  of  our  professional  work  without 
which  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  science  or  a  system  of  education; 
it  prepares  the  way  for  the  only  philosophy  of  education 
which  is  worth  teaching.  Under  professional  knowledge  T 
should  also  include  such  information  as  can  be  gained  from 
a  study  of  school  economy,  school  hygiene,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  supervision,  and  management  of  schools  and  school  sys¬ 
tems  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  of  this  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  indispensable  for  all  teachers;  all  that  can  be  gained 
is  not  too  much  for  those  who  will  become  leaders  in  the 
field.  I’ut  the  least  professional  knowledge  that  should  be 
deemed  acceptable  is  an  appreciation  of  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  essential  to  success  in  school  work  and  a  thoro 
understanding  of  psychology  and  its  applications  in  teaching, 
of  the  liistory  of  edncaticm  from  the  cultural  standpoint,  and 
of  the  philosophic  principles  that  determine  all  education. 

'Phird.  special  knowledge.  The  strongest  argument  that 
can  be  urged  against  the  av'erage  college  graduate  is  that  he 
has  nothing  to  teach.  The  argument  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  normal-school  graduate,  however  well 
he  may  be  equipped  on  the  professional  side.  Neither  lib¬ 
eral  culture  nor  technical  skill  can  at  all  replace  that  solid 
substratum  of  genuine  scholarship  on  which  all  true  second¬ 
ary  education  rests.  \  teacher  with  nothing  to  teach  is  an 
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anomaly  that  needs  no  explanation.  And  I  count  that 
knowledge  next  to  nothing  which  must  be  bolstered  up  by 
midnight  study  to  hide  its  defects  from  a  high-school  class. 
No  one  who  knows  the  scope,  purpose,  and  methods  of  col¬ 
legiate  instruction,  no  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
normal  school,  will  posit  for  a  moment  that  such  training 
necessarily  gives  any  rerriarkable  degree  of  special  knowledge. 
I  say  this  without  any  disrespect  either  to  the  college  or  the 
normal  school;  it  is  not  the  first  and  foremost  duty  of  either 
of  these  institutions  to  turn  out  critical  scholars  or  special¬ 
ists  in  some  small  field.  Rut  special  scholarship,  I  maintain, 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  qualifications  for  secondary 
teaching.  Without  it  the  teacher  becomes  a  slave  to  man¬ 
uals  and  text-books;  his  work  degenerates  into  formal 
routine  with  no  life,  no  spirit,  no  educative  power,  because 
he  knows  no  better  way;  the  victims  of  his  ignorance  rise  up 
to  call  him  anything  but  blessed,  and  take  their  revenge  as 
citizens  in  ignoring  altogether  professional  knowledge  in  the 
conduct  of  public-school  affairs — because  they  too  know  no 
better  way.  Now  as  never  before,  T  believe,  do  we  need  to 
emphasize  the  possession  of  special  scholarship  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  prere(|uisite  to  secondary  teaching.  Tt  would  seem  that 
no  argument  were  necessary  to  convince  a  Yankee  that  there 
is  virtue  in  perfect  tools,  but  somehow  the  idea  is  abroad  that 
the  perfect  tool  is  the  perfect  text-book.  Now  is  an  oppor¬ 
tune  time  to  convince  the  American  people  that  it  is  “  the 
man  behind  the  gun,”  rather  than  the  gun  itself,  which 
counts. 

Fourth,  technical  skill.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  quality  is 
more  earnestly  desired  in  the  teacher,  or  more  persistently 
sought  for,  than  the  technical  ability  to  teach.  The  first 
question  asked  of  an  applicant  is  not  “  Has  he  had  a  liberal 
education?”  or  “What  is  his  professional  knowledge?”  or 
“Has  he  anything  to  teach?”  but  this:  “Can  he  teach?” 
The  popular  mind  fails  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of 
these  qualities,  and  failing  in  this  it  bases  judgment  of  a 
teacher’s  ability  on  the  relatively  non-essential.  .Ability  to 
maintain  order  in  the  classroom,  to  get  work  out  of  his 
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pupils,  to  satisfy  casual  supervisors  and  examiners,  to  keep 
fine  records  and  to  mystify  parents — this  too  frequently 
passes  for  ability  to  teach.  How  seldom,  indeed,  is  a  teacher 
tested  by  his  ability  to  get  something  into  his  pupils,  by  his 
ability  to  impart  his  knowledge  in  a  way  that  shall  broaden 
their  horizons,  extend  their  interests,  strengthen  their  char¬ 
acters,  and  rouse  within  them  the  desire  to  lead  a  pure,  noble, 
unselfish  life.  School-keeping  is  not  necessarily  school¬ 
teaching  The  technical  ability  to  teach  includes  both.  The 
art  of  teaching  is  mimicry,  a  dangerous  gift,  unless  it  is 
founded  on  the  science  of  teaching  which  takes  account  of 
the  end  and  means  of  education  and  the  nature  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  taught.  School-keeping  may  be  practically  the 
same  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  but  true  teaching  must  always 
vary  with  surrounding  conditions  and  the  ends  to  be  attained, 
(iraduates  of  colleges  and  normal  schools  alike  must  fail  in 
technical  skill  if  they  teach  as  they  have  been  taught,  d'he 
work  of  the  secondary  school  is  uni(|ue.  It  requires  an  ar¬ 
rangement  and  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  way  unknown  in  elementary  education  and 
utdieeded  in  most  college  teaching;  it  recpiires  tact,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  disciplinary  powers  peculiar  to  the  management 
of  youth.  Herein  is  the  need  of  that  technical  skill  which  is 
not,  as  has  been  well  said.  “  a  part  of  the  natural  e(|uipment 
of  every  educated  person.” 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  secondary  education  discloses  that 
these  four  essential  qualifications  of  the  secondary  teacher 
are  everywhere  recognized  in  practice.  The  difficulty  is  that 
few  teachers  unite  them  in  due  jwoportion.  d'he  thoroly 
trained  teacher,  trained  by  study  and  testefl  by  experience, 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  or  holding  his  place 
once  he  finds  it.  Tho.se  who  have  positions  to  fill  are  eagerly 
scanning  the  professional  horizon  and  are  thankful  for  some 
refreshing  sign,  even  tho  it  is  no  larger  than  a  man’s  hand. 
The  function  of  the  teachers’  college  and  the  university  de¬ 
partment  of  pedagogy  is  to  establish  a  better  code  of 
professional  signs  and  to  insure  more  perfect  realization  of 
professional  promise. 
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The  experience  of  Germany  in  the  training’  of  teachers  for 
secondary  schools  is  deserving  of  careful  study.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  German  system  is  perfect  or  directly  appli¬ 
cable  to  American  conditions — I  have  grave  doubts  whether 
Germany  has  much  to  offer  us  by  way  of  direct  contribution 
— but  because  Germany  has  developed  during  the  present 
century  a  magnificently  trained  body  of  secondary  teachers, 
despite  hindrances  much  more  perplexing  than  those  now 
confronting  us.  'I'he  lesson  from  German  experience  is  that 
to  liberal  culture  you  must  add  special  scholarship,  and  to 
special  scholarship  professional  knowledge,  and  to  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  technical  skill.  These  four — no  one  of 
which  may  be  neglected. 

The  intending  teacher  in  the  secondary  sclux)ls  of  (ier- 
many  must  first  of  all  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  secondary 
school  having  a  nine  years’  course  of  study  strictly  prescribed 
in  every  detail.  At  the  end  of  this  period — say  when  the 
student  is  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  and  ranks  with  our 
college  juniors — the  university  course  is  begun.  During  the 
next  four  or  five  years  there  is  unrestricted  freedom  of  choice 
in  life  and  study.  The  student,  on  coming  up  to  the  uni¬ 
versity,  knows  full  well  what  profession  he  is  to  follow;  and 
the  intending  teacher  has  his  specialties  already  in  mind.  In 
general,  the  greater  part  of  his  work  is  directed  to  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  expects  to  teach,  or.  better,  to  those  subjects 
in  which  he  will  later  be  examined. 

The  state  examination  is  the  sole  test  of  a  candidate’s 
preparation  for  any  professional  career.  Neither  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  nor  any  other  scholarly  distinction, 
can  exempt  Jiim  from  the  necessity  of  proving  himself  before 
a  state  board  of  examiners. 

The  aim  of  the  state  examination  is  to  test  (i)  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  proheienev  in  the  science  of  education  and  philosophy, 
including  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics  (2)  his  familiarity  with 
the  German  language  and  literature;  (3)  his  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  his  religion,  and  (4)  his  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  which  he  expects  to  teach.  In  all  these  lines, 
possibly  excepting  religion,  he  will  have  had  special  training  . 
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under  university  professors.  In  philosophy  and  education,  in 
German  and  in  religion,  the  requirements  are  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture,  intended  to  disclose  the  applicant’s  breadth  of  training 
and  the  nature  of  his  religious  faith;  it  is  the  fourth  require¬ 
ment  that  constitutes  the  crux  of  the  examination — viz.,  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge. 

The  subjects  which  are  taught  in  the  higher  schools — 
therefore  those  in  which  state  e.xaminations  may  be  taken 
— are  classed  in  two  general  groups;  the  language-history 
group,  and  the  science-mathematics  group.  The  former  in¬ 
cludes  German,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  and  history; 
the  latter  includes  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  botany  and  zoology;  geography  may  be  clas.sed 
in  either  group.  Of  the  four  subjects  in  which  every 
teacher  is  examined,  the  first  two  are  known  as  majors 
{Hauptf (idler) — those  which  he  i)refers  to  teach;  the  other 
two  are  minors  (Nebciifaclter). 

The  university  student  who  looks  forward  to  teaching  as 
a  profession  early  selects  the  combination  of  subjects  which 
he  prefers  to  teach,  or  which  is  likely  to  bring  most  rapid  pro¬ 
motion.  To  these  subjects  he  gives  his  main  attention  for 
three  to  five  years  during  his  university  course. 

The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written.  The  written 
test  comes  first,  and  consists  in  the  writing  of  elaborate 
essays  on  themes  assigned  by  the  commission.  One  theme 
is  on  some  topic  in  philo.sophy  or  pedagogy,  and  is  designed 
to  test  the  candidate’s  knowledge  of  the  philosophical  basis 
of  pedagogy  and  didactics,  and  of  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  thought  since  the  sixteenth  century.  1'he  candidate 
must  also  write  essays  on  themes  selected  from  each  of  his 
major  subjects.  When  one  essay  will  include  both  major 
subjects,  the  two  may  be  combined,  as  frequently  happens 
in  classical  and  modern  philology,  physics  and  mathematics, 
history  and  geography,  etc.  If  the  applicant  has  published 
something  of  note,  as,  for  instance,  a  dissertation  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  one  of  the  essays.  Six  weeks  are  allowed  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  each  essay,  and  the  commission  is  empowered  to  grant 
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an  extension  of  six  weeks — makine:  twelve  weeks  in  all,  if 
necessary,  on  the  subject. 

The  oral  examination  is  intended  to  test  the  general  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  candidate  and  his  ready  command  of  philosophy 
and  pedagogy,  and  to  ascertain  his  fitness  to  teach  his  chosen 
subjects  in  a  higher  school.  The  examination  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  is  conducted  by  a  specially  appointed  examiner,  in  the 
l)resence  of  other  members  of  the  commission.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  examination  requires  the  better  part  of  a 
year  and  is  as  searching  as  can  be  devised  in  a  country  where 
teachers  arc  all  too  plentiful. 

The  intending  teacher,  even  with  his  certificate  in  his 
hand,  has  yet  other  gauntlets  to  run.  The  certificate  of 
itself  confers  no  right  to  teach.  Something  more  than  gen¬ 
eral  culture  and  minute  scholarship  is  required.  It  is  .safe  to 
say  that  (icrmany  owes  more  to  the  professional  training  of 
her  teachers  than  to  any  other  factor  in  their  preparation. 
It  is  the  professional  spirit,  which  every  German  teacher  feels, 
that  dififerentiates  him  from  his  species  in  other  countries,  and 
this  spirit  is  the  result  chiefly  of  his  training  in  education  itself. 

Much  of  the  professional  training  of  the  German  teacher 
is  given  in  the  universities.  Courses  in  philosophy,  ethics, 
logic,  and  psychology,  and  in  the  history  and  principles  of 
education  are  everywhere  given.  But  with  all  the  general 
preparation  that  he  can  make  the  intending  teacher  must 
s|)end  one  full  year  in  a  teachers’  seminar,  where  he  is  trained 
in  the  special  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects  in  which  he 
is  officially  declared  to  be  proficient,  in  teaching  under  guid¬ 
ance  and  in  familiarizing  himself  with  the  practical  workings 
of  a  secondary  school.  Systematic  study  of  practical  educa¬ 
tional  topics  and  of  school  economy  is  also  reciuired  thruout 
the  year. 

But  even  with  this  preparation  the  candidate  may  not  be¬ 
gin  his  life-work.  .Another  year  of  trial  is  required  in  Prussia, 
during  which  there  is  constant  practice  in  teaching  in  a  public 
school  under  the  criticism  of  regular  teachers  designated  for 
that  purpose.  Thus  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years’  continuous 
preparation — nine  in  a  secondary  school,  four  in  the  univer- 
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sity,  one  in  examination,  and  two  in  practical  training — the 
successful  candidate  may  enroll  his  name  on  the  official  lists 
and  await  his  turn  for  permanent  appointment.  There  ought 
to  be  no  doubt  of  his  qualifications. 

But  in  America  few  States  make  any  specific  requirements 
of  high-school  teachers  over  and  above  what  is  required  of 
teachers  in  the  grades.  The  result  is  that  the  weaker  schools 
are  filled  with  teachers  inadequately  trained  for  their  work. 
It  is  probably  true,  however,  that  such  schools  get  all  they 
pay  for.  Economic  conditions,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
do  not  permit  the  best  teachers  to  enter  these  schools.  And 
on  the  other  hand  the  unseemly  scramble  for  places  in  the 
better  grade  of  schools  tends  to  provoke  unprofessional  con¬ 
duct  and  to  place  even  the  thoroly  equipped  teachers  at 
the  mercy  of  partisan  school  boards.  Fortunately  this  tend¬ 
ency  is  held  in  check  by  the  good  sense  of  many  patrons  of 
our  secondary  schools  and  by  the  good  offices  of  far-sighted 
superintendents  and  principals  of  schools.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  it  is  not  because  of  State  regulations,  but  in 
spite  of  them,  that  secondary  education  in  America  is  upheld 
in  its  integrity. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  legislation  is  the  otdy 
remedy,  or  the  best  remedy,  for  existing  evils — social  or  edu¬ 
cational.  In  face  of  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  and 
with  the  present  supply  of  secondary  teachers,  it  is  useless  to 
urge  the  enactment  of  laws  requiring  a  higher  standard  of 
academic  or  professional  qualifications.  Change  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  or  improve  the  quality  of  professional  prep¬ 
aration,  and  I  believe  legislation  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  or  be  found  altogether  unnecessary.  Nor  do  I  see 
that  the  economic  conditions  affecting  secondary  teachers 
can  be  materially  changed  until  the  public  comes  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  we  have  laborers  worthy  of  a  better  hire.  In  a  word 
the  burden  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  secondary 
teacher  in  America  rests  primarily  upon  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  xAmerica.  And  this  is  the  task  which  the  de¬ 
partments  of  education  and  the  teachers'  colleges  must 
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How  is  it  being  done?  First  of  all  it  must  be  remarked 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  colleges  giving  courses  in 
education  seem  to  consider  the  work  in  its  non-professional 
aspect.  The  science  and  art  of  education  are  regarded  as 
subjects  for  research  and  investigation,  or  as  means  of  liberal 
culture,  akin  to  histor\’  and  political  science.  Such  work  has 
its  place,  but  unsupported  it  plays  no  very  important  role 
in  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

I  find  that  the  institutions  giving  professional  courses  in 
education  for  intending  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  in 
general  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done,  altho  few 
of  them  are  able  to  realize  their  ideals.  The  diploma,  or 
teacher's  certificate,  which  is  granted  on  the  completion  of 
a  prescribed  course,  in  the  best  colleges  requires  as  a  rule  the 
bachelor’s  degree  and  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  the  history 
and  philoso])hy  of  education  and  in  psychology  and  its  appli¬ 
cations  in  teaching.  California  and  Nebraska  seem  to  lead 
the  way  in  requiring  that  candidates  for  the  teacher's  certifi¬ 
cate,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree,  must 
observe  the  following  conditions: 

“  (a)  Special  knowledge.  The  completion  of  work, 
amounting  normally  to  twenty  hours  a  week  for  one  half- 
year,  in  the  subject  or  group  of  closely  allied  subjects  that 
the  candidate  intends  to  teach. 

“  (b)  Professional  knowledge.  'Hie  completion  of  work  in 
education,  amounting  to  twelve  hours  a  week  for  one  half- 
year.  Four  hours  for  one  half-year  may  be  taken  in  psychol¬ 
ogy  or  in  a  special  ‘  teachers’  course  ’  in  some  other  depart¬ 
ment. 

“  (c)  General  knowledge.  Courses  sufficient  to  represent 
(with  the  inclusion  of  special  .studies)  four  groups  from  the 
following  list:  Natural  sciences,  mathematics,  English,  for¬ 
eign  languages,  history,  philosophy.  The  requirement  is  in¬ 
tended  to  secure,  so  far  as  is  possible,  breadth  of  culture  and 
sympathy  with  the  various  lines  of  high-school  work.”  (A 
”  group,”  as  I  understand  it,  is  about  twenty  hours  for  one 
half-year.) 

The  chief  defect  in  the  California  plan  is  that  it  provides. 
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for  no  systematic  practice  in  teachin^e^  under  criticism.  There 
is  provision,  I  understand,  for  observation  of  high-school 
teaching  under  the  guidance  of  university  instructors,  but  the 
need  of  actual  practice  in  teaching  is  felt  in  the  universities 
of  California,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin,  where  plans 
are  being  perfected  for  such  work  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  some  excellent  object- 
lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  seen.  Properly  ciualified 
students  in  Brown  University  are  enabled  to  teach  half-time 
in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  for  which  they  receive 
half-pay;  meanwhile  they  carry  on  graduate  study  in  the  uni- 
versitv.  In  Harvard  University,  Professor  Ilanus  informs 
me,  “  thru  arrangements  made  with  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Newton,  Medford.  Everett,  and  Brookline,  students 
have  special  opportunities  to  teach  for  practice  under  direc¬ 
tion.  Each  student  is  recpiired  to  teach  not  less  than  two, 
nor  more  than  six.  periods  per  week  for  half  the  school  year 
in  .some  one  subject.”  In  explanation  F’rofessor  Hanus  re¬ 
marks,  I  do  not  believe  in  playing  at  teaching.” 

An  interesting  ex|H‘riment  is  also  being  tried  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  where  Superintendent  Hutton  is  doing  the  work  of 
the  tierman  Gymnasial-Scminar.  He  admits  to  bis  seminar 
only  <|ualified  college  graduates.  These  students  he  meets 
in  conference  r)ccasionally  while  they  are  systematically  ob¬ 
serving  and  teaching  in  his  schools. 

'I'hese  indications  all  point  one  way.  'The  outline  of  the 
future  professional  school  for  secondary  teachers  can  be  read¬ 
ily  discerned,  I  think,  in  the  composite  of  existing  schools. 
Such  a  school  will  grant  <liplomas  or  degrees  to  cpialified  can¬ 
didates,  but  not  a  blanket  certificate  that  certifies  to  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  holder  to  teach  anything  anywhere  he  gets  the 
chance.  The  intending  teacher  in  secondary  schools  must 
earn  his  right  to  teach  each  subject  in  which  he  wishes  a 
diploma  in  addition  to  the  right  to  teach  at  all. 

The  best  legislation  which  can  be  given  us  is  that  which 
will  require  secondary  teachers  to  earn  certificates  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  they  teach  and  which  will  prohibit  their  teaching 
subjects  in  which  they  are  not  certificated. 
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The  lowest  requirements  which  we  can  consistently  make 
for  such  a  diploma  or  certificate  arc  as  follows: 

(1)  The  candidate  must  he  a  college  graduate,  at  least 
when  he  receives  the  diploma  if  not  when  entering  upon  the 
course,  or  have  the  equivalent  of  a  collegiate  education. 

(2)  He  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses  (a)  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education,  (h)  the  philosophy  of  education,  (c)  psy¬ 
chology  and  its  applications  in  teaching,  and  (d)  school  econ¬ 
omy,  especially  school  hygiene — an  allotment,  say,  of  eight 
hours  a  week  thruout  one  year. 

(3)  As  evidence  of  the  special  knowledge  required  in  each 
subject  in  which  a  diploma  is  .sought  the  candidate  should 
be  able  to  show  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three  years’  col¬ 
legiate  study  of  that  subject — three  to  five  hours  a  week.  In 
the  University  of  California  a  total  credit  of  ten  year-hours 
is  required;  in  Nebraska  it  is  twelve  and  a  half  year-hours,  and 
in  'Michigan  some  departments  insist  on  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  year-hours  for  the  teachers’  certificate.  But  whatever 
be  the  reciuirement  in  credit-hours,  provision  should  he  made 
for  securing  a  sufficient  degree  of  special  scholarship  as  a 
prerequisite  to  what  1  consider  the  gateway  to  actual  teach¬ 
ing,  viz.:  a  course  in  the  special  methods  of  teaching  each 
subject  elected.  Such  a  cour.se  may  very  properly  he  con- 
flucted  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  university  department  which 
is  responsible  for  the  academic  training  in  subject-matter. 

(4)  The  candidate  must  he  given  opportunity  to  observe 
good  teaching,  study  its  methods  under  guidance,  and  finally 
give  instruction  under  normal  conditions  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach. 

Phis  plan  will  enable  a  thoroly  gocnl  college  student 
who  choose.^  his  electives  wisely  to  secure  a  teacher’s  diploma 
in  one  or  two  subjects,  e.  g.,  Latin  and  Greek,  physics  and 
chemistry,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gets  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  For  the  college  graduate  it  provides  a  one-year  pro¬ 
fessional  course  w'hich  will  enable  him,  granted  that  he  has 
the  requisite  academic  preparation,  to  secure  a  diploma  in 
two  or  three  related  subjects. 

In  closing  T  am  happy  to  say  that  the  scheme  just  outlined 
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is  no  utopian  dream;  it  is  being  realized  wholly  or  in  part  in 
several  of  our  universities.  That  it  is  entirely  practicable  I 
am  able  to  affirm  from  my  own  experience  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  We  have  encountered  many  difficulties,  to  be  sure, 
and  I  suspect  my  colleagues  in  other  institutions  have  trou¬ 
bles  of  their  own,  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the  plan  which 
I  have  outlined  is  one  that  should  succeed,  it  can  be  worked 
out  successfully  in  many  places.  It  is  a  work,  however,  that 
demands  our  united  efforts.  And  in  this  connection  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  can  find  no  evidence  of  that  self-righteousness 
so  naively  imputed  to  university  professors  of  education  by 
the  Sub-Committeee  of  Fifteen  when  it  was  remarked  that 
‘‘  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  work  of  theo¬ 
retical  instruction  for  secondary  teachers.  The  able  men  at 
the  head  of  institutions  and  departments  designed  for  such 
work  neither  need  nor  desire  advice  upon  this  matter.”  My 
opinion  is  that  these  men  will  welcome  the  advice  and  sup¬ 
port  of  this  organization,  and  that  in  turn  they  will  render 
you  invaluable  assistance  in  your  professional  labors  if  you 
will  let  them  understand  your  needs.  Let  us  strive  together 
for  the  upbuilding  of  that  more  excellent  educational  state 
in  which  each  shall  do  his  part  and  do  it  well. 

James  E.  Russell 

Teachers  Coi.lege,  Coi.umbia  University, 

New  York 
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UNIFORM  FINANCIAL  RKFOKTS  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS* 

To  the  Department  of  Superintendenee  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  : 

'riu-  Committee,  appointed  at  the  Chattanooga  (1898) 
meeting  of  tin’s  hoily  to  report  upon  a  ntiiform  style  of 
financial  school  re])ort  for  the  use  of  cities  or  school  districts, 
and  also  upon  st)me  form  suitable  for  the  use  of  State  school 
systems,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

The  Committee  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  have  a 
meeting  of  its  metnl)ers  before  coming  to  Columbus.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  matters  committed  to  them  has  been  carried 
on  by  correspondence,  both  between  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  with  others. 

I'he  printing  of  this  report,  so  that  it  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  Department  at  this  meeting,  was 
authorized  at  the  time  this  Committee  was  appointed,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  members  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
for  final  discussion  of  the  matters  intrusted  to  them  until  the 
assembling  of  the  Deiiartment  here,  it  seemed  best  to  have 
printed  only  the  proposed  form  or  sche<lttle. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  form  for  school  financial  reports 
could  be  presented  which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
everyone.  ,\'our  Committee  are  of  the  opinion,  however, 
that  most  persons  would  agree  on  nearly  all  important  items, 
and  that  an  agreement  shoidd  be  made  thruout,  even 
tho,  to  some,  the  classification  of  a  few  minor  items  may 
seem  arbitrary  or  iticorrect. 

While  local  conditions  enter  into  necessities  for  e.xi)ense 
in  any  public-school  system,  yet  one  of  the  most  useful  means 
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Fducational  .Association,  at  Colnmtius,  O.,  February  23,  1899. 
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of  estimating  proper  expenditures,  and  the  necessity  for 
particular  expenditures,  should  be  afforded  by  a  study  of  the 
financial  school  reports  of  other  similar  cities  or  districts. 
As  these  reports  are  at  present  made,  they  are  of  little  use 
in  this  respect.  Items  given  in  one  report  are  omitted  from 
another.  Items  of  income  or  outgo  arc  differently  groujjed 
in  different  reports,  and  the  statement  is  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  items  for  the  purpose  of 
reclassification.  In  getting  the  cost  of  education  per  child, 
different  items  are  put  into  the  total  cost  of  education,  which 
forms  the  dividend,  while  .sometimes  the  divisor  is  the  num¬ 
ber  enrolled,  sometimes  the  average  number  in  daily  mem¬ 
bership.  sometimes  the  average  number  in  daily  attend¬ 
ance. 

One  of  the  chief  studies  of  a  wise  administrator  of  schools 
is  to  make  the  cost  of  education  per  child  as  low  as  consistent 
with  the  best  service.  Attention  to  this  and  to  a  comparative 
study  of  reports  for  a  period  of  years,  now  that  most  of  our 
school  systems  have  become  established  on  a  somewhat  sim¬ 
ilar  plan,  should  give  an  idea  of  the  average  or  normal  cost 
of  education  per  child.  Having  this,  the  manager  of  schools 
ma\  know  how  expense  in  his  system  differs  from  this  normal 
standard,  and,  if 'not  normal,  why  it  is  above  or  below.  This 
knowledge  cannot  be  arrived  at,  however,  until  the  .same 
items  are  included  when  computing  cost  of  education,  and 
the  same  divisor  is  used  in  obtaining  the  average.  By  care 
ful  comparative  study  railroad  men  know  the  average  cost 
of  hauling  freight  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  cost  per  mile  (»f 
transporting  a  passenger.  Those  administering  schools 
should  be  as  well  informed  upon  the  ct)st  of  education. 

The  two  things  one  studying  a  report  of  school  finances 
most  desires  to  know  are.  first,  the  rate  of  direct  local  taxa¬ 
tion  for  schools  borne  by  the  community  reporting,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  average  cost  per  child  per  year  for  the  usual  educa¬ 
tional  expenses.  'I'here  are  many  items  which,  when  given, 
are  explanatory  of  these  two  and  serve  to  correct  the  infer¬ 
ences  which  might  be  drawn  from  a  bald  statement  of  them. 
I'here  are  al.so  many  items,  not  directly  related,  which  aid  to 
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j^ive  a  correct  estimate  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
school  organization  reporting. 

In  arranging  the  proj)osed  form,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  group  items  so  that  the  two  prime  facts  which  such  a  re¬ 
port  may  show  may  be  easily  determined;  and  to  give,  in 
addition,  information  of  interest  and  use  in  such  comparative 
study  of  income,  outgo,  and  conditions  as  those  charged  with 
the  management  of  school  systems  find  it  profitable  to  make. 

The  heading  of  the  blank  fortn  was,  at  the  suggestion  of 
members  of  the  Committee,  made  to  cover  cities,  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  school  corporations.  In  some  cases  the  city  and 
the  school  di.strict  have  the  same  boundaries;  in  other  cases 
the  school  district  covers  territory  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  city;  in  some  cases  the  title  varies,  and  the  school 
district  is  called  a  school  corporation.  The  propo.sed  head¬ 
ing  will  permit  the  form  to  be  used  not  only  for  cities  but  for 
any  school  district,  or  for  any  form  of  organization  the  j)ur- 
pose  of  which  is  to  carry  on  public  schools. 

I'aking  up  the  items  of  the  form,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  serve  to 
sliow  the  rate  of  local  school  tax,  and  to  determine  how  this 
rate  in  one  system  of  schools  compares  with  that  in  another. 
The  proportion  of  the  true  value  at  which  property  is  as¬ 
sessed  for  purposes  of  taxation  varies  so  in  different  States 
and  different  cities  that  all  of  these  items  arc  necessary  that 
a  comparison  may  be  made.  A  tax  of  seven  mills  on  the 
dollar,  where  property  is,  as  in  some  cases,  valued  for  taxa¬ 
tion  at  only  one-tenth  of  its  actual  value,  is  really  much  lower 
than  a  tax  of  four  mills  in  a  city  where  property  is  valued  for 
taxation  at  two-fifths  its  actual  value.  The  tax  of  seven  mills 
on  the  one-tenth  valuation  might  be  increased,  on  the  same 
valuation,  to  a  tax  of  sixteen  mills  before  it  would  be  as  great 
in  reality  as  the  four-mill  tax  on  the  two-fifths  valuation.  A 
tax  of  six  mills  on  the  dollar,  where  property  is  assessed  at 
one-fourth  its  actual  \  alue,  is  in  reality  only  one-half  as  great 
as  a  tax  of  three  mills  where  property  is  assessed,  as  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  in  some  other  States,  at  its  full  actual  value. 
With  the  figures  given  in  1,2,  and  3,  valuation  and  tax  rate 
may  be  reduced  to  a  common  basis,  and  fairly  compared. 
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Under  the  head  of  receipts,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
sources  of  income  are  separated.  The  ordinary  sources, 
items  4,  5.  6,  7,  and  8.  serve  to  explain  each  other,  and  also 
to  explain  No.  3.  In  some  States  little  or  nothing  is  received 
from  State  distribution  or  funds;  on  the  other  hand,  in  at 
least  one  commonweath,  this  State  school  fund  is  so  gen¬ 
erously  endowed  that  with  ])riideiit  care  it  should,  in  the 
future,  carry  a  large  part  of  the  expense  for  public  education. 
W  here  this  source  of  income  is  large,  the  necessity  for  local 
taxation  is  correspondingly  reduced.  In  cases  where  the 
county  figures  to  a  considerable  extent  as  the  unit  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  necessity  for  tax  in  the  local  school  district  is  like¬ 
wise  lessened.  In  many  cases  the  amount  received  into  the 
school  fund  from  fines,  licenses,  and  penalties  is  inconsider¬ 
able.  On  the  other  hand  this  source  of  revenue  is  sometimes 
large — in  some  cases  even  providing  the  greater  part  of  the 
funds  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sch(K)ls.  Where 
such  a  condition  as  this  exists,  the  necessity  for  taxation,  of 
whatever  sort,  is  materially  reduced.  Cities  or  districts 
sometimes  have  unusual  or  temporary  sources  of  income: 
gifts  or  bequests,  interest  on  i)ermanently  invested  funds, 
tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  etc.  fhese  items,  indicated 
in  No.  8,  serve  tV)  put  all  the  facts  before  the  reader  of  the 
report. 

Receipts  from  money  borrowed  and  from  the  sale  oi  bonds 
are  not  normal  or  regular  sources  of  income.  'Fhe  receipts 
from  sales  of  bonds  are  generally  to  be  applied  to  some  par- 
ticidar  purpose,  usually  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection 
of  buildings.  Income  from  loans  is  a  temporary  makeshift. 
Nevertheless  these  two  items  must  be  reported  to  give  a  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  the  sititation. 

h'xpenditures  seem  to  fall  into  three  cla.sses:  The  usual 
current  expenditures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools;  expenditures  for  sites,  buildings,  permanent  im¬ 
provements,  and  e(|uipment;  other  expenditures  which,  for 
various  reasons,  are  not  put  in  either  of  the  two  preceding 
classes. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  first  of  these  classes  is 
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l)y  far  the  most  important,  for  it  would  probably  be  conceded 
that  from  this  item  of  current  expenses  should  be  determined 
the  cost  of  education  per  child,  the  most  important  item  to  be 
shown.  Most  of  the  difticulties  in  preparing  such  a  form  as 
is  here  proposed  are  met  in  the  attempt  to  agree  upon  the 
items  which  should  be  included  and  those  which  should  be 
excluded  from  item  No.  13.  Item  No.  12  is  sim])le,  includ¬ 
ing  only  expense  for  regular  and  special  teachers,  and  for 
those  engaged  in  supervising  or  directing  the  work  of  in¬ 
struction.  An  agreement  is  easily  reached  upon  most  of  the 
elements  making  up  the  total  in  No.  13.  Here  without 
doubt  belong  all  expenditures  for  salaries  of  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  board,  salaries  of  janitors,  fuel,  lights,  water  where 
this  is  purchased,  material  and  labor  for  ordinary  repairs  to 
buildings  and  premises,  the  care  of  grounds,  text-books 
where  these  are  owned  by  the  school  board,  school  stationery, 
school  supplies,  both  those  for  janitors  and  tho.se  used  in  the 
work  of  instruction,  cartage  and  freight,  advertising,  election 
expenses,  school  census,  legal  expenses,  postage,  telegraph 
and  telephones,  etc.  Your  Committee  would  also  include 
sums  paid  for  rooms  or  ground  rented  for  the  use  of  the 
schools.  It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  include  rent  here  while 
excluding  interest  paid,  and  interest  estimated  on  value  of 
buildings  and  grounds  used  for  school  purposes.  Rent,  how¬ 
ever,  is  seldom  a  large  item,  and  it  .seems  best  to  class  it  as 
current  expense. 

Actual  usage  as  to  items  included  in  “  cost  of  education  ” 
varies  widely  in  different  cities.  Perhaps  in  one  case  only 
])art  of  what  is  included  in  No.  12,  simply  the  expense  for 
teacher.s,  is  included.  In  another  city  the  cost  of  instruction 
and  supervision,  all  of  No.  12.  is  included,  and  this  is  reported 
as  “  cost  of  education.”  Sometimes  to  these  items  is  added 
cost  of  janitors,  fuel,  and  school  supplies,  while  all  other 
items  are  omitted. 

It  has  been  urged  that  to  the  items  grouped  under  No.  13 
sh(juld  be  added  the  sums  paid  for  intere.st  and  also  a  sum  for 
interest,  estimated  at  the  current  rate  upon  the  value  of  all 
grounds  and  buildings  owned  by  the  school  district  and  used 
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for  school  purposes.  The  item  of  interest  paid  upon  bonds 
or  upon  temporary  loans  has  been  arbitrarily  excluded  from 
No.  13.  This  has  been  done  l)ecause  interest  is  not  directly 
an  expense  for  educational  ends;  because  in  many  cities  no 
debt  exists  and  no  interest  is  paid.  If  the  item  is  included, 
it  will  in  some  cities  weiijh  unduly  in  the  showing  of  the  cost 
per  child.  Whether  school  buildings  and  grounds  shall  be 
purchased  by  direct  appropriations  of  funds  from  the  school 
treasury,  or  by  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  regulated  by  each  community  for  itself,  under  State  laws, 
and  one  ])lan  or  the  other  is  folUjwed  as  the  ])articular  com- 
mutiity  cotisiders  advantageous.  'The  matter  is  largely  out 
of  the  management  or  control  of  those  directly  charged  with 
administering  the  schools.  Your  Committee  have,  there¬ 
fore,  recommended  this  e.xclusion. 

riie  (piestion  might  be  raised  as  to  including  in  No.  13 
the  interest  upon  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  sites  and 
permanent  equipment.  While  it  is  true  that  the  community 
is  permanently  deprived  of  the  use  for  other  purposes  of  the 
sums  invested,  its  inclusion  would  be  a  wide  departure  from 
any  prevailing  usage.  hNtimates  of  the  value  upon  which 
interest  should  be  computed  would  vary  largely,  as  one  per¬ 
son  after  another 'in  different  years  was  called  upon  to  make 
the  estimate,  and  the  item  would  become  a  variable  factor, 
causing  apparent  cost  of  education  to  show  .strange  increase 
or  decrease.  Your  Committee  have,  therefore,  considered  it 
wiser  to  exclude  both  interest  ])aid  and  interest  estimated 
from  "  cost  of  education.’’ 

Items  14  to  19.  inclusive,  show  permanent  investments  in 
plant.  The  items  are  separated  because  it  is  desirable  to 
know  amounts  expended  for  each  purpose.  Some  little 
perplexity  may  arise  in  classifying  expenditures  under  Nos. 
It)  and  17.  Probably  window  poles  and  shades  and  carpets 
should  go  under  16,  while  door  mats  should  go  with  brooms 
under  13.  The  repairing  or  replacing  of  shades  should  prob¬ 
ably  go  under  13  also.  Maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  with  all 
original  fitting  up  of  laboratories  and  workrooms,  as  well  as 
^additions  of  permanent  pieces  of  apparatus,  belong  under  17, 
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while  the  repair  of  apparatus  and  the  replacement  of  the  daily 
consumption  and  small  breakage  of  laboratory  material  and 
utensils  should  be  counted  under  13,  as  should  rebinding  and 
repairs  of  library  and  reference  books.  Bookcases,  etc.,  an 
improved  heating  plant,  a  new  system  of  ventilation  put  into 
a  building,  kdl  naturally  under  19. 

Items  20,  21,  and  22.  not  placed  with  either  of  the  fore¬ 
going  classes  of  expenditure,  are  desirable  for  information, 
and  are  therefore  included. 

Altho  this  form  for  report  does  not  resemble  a  book¬ 
keeper’s  balance  sheet  or  exhibit,  yet  item  24  is  desired  as 
a  matter  of  information,  as  is  also  item  27.  Items  25  and 
26  are  necessary  to  give  a  correct  understanding  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  item  24.  Items  28  and  31  are  also  desired  as 
items  of  information,  important  as  giving  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation  which  exists  in  the  reporting  district.  Nos.  29 
and  30  modify  considerably  the  significance  of  28. 

Items  32.  33,  and  34  give  an  opportunity  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  ordinary  schools,  free  from  complications  with  the 
unusual  schools  inflicated  in  these  items.  They  also  give 
information  as  to  what  extraordinary  educational  respon.si- 
bilities  are  assumed  by  the  community. 

Item  35  is  inserted  simply  as  information  often  desircfl  but 
frequently  omitted  from  school  reports. 

Item  36  sheds  light  f)n  the  item  following,  and  both  of 
them  arc  things  well  to  be  known  when  considering  items  38, 
39,  and  40.  These  facts  are  not  all  strictly  related  to 
finances,  but  help  in  a  view  of  the  whole  situation.  They 
should  often  be  borne  in  mind  as  correctives  when  consider¬ 
ing  items  3  .''tnd  44. 

Items  41.  42,  and  43  bear  the  same  relation  to  40  that  32, 
33.  and  34  do  to  the  sum  of  12  and  13.  They  permit  the 
cost  f)f  education  for  the  common  schools  to  be  separated 
and  computed  apart  from  that  of  the  schools  for  special 
classes  or  purposes  indicated  in  41,  42,  and  43. 

There  wdll  no  doubt  be  criticism  of  the  selection  of  No.  40 
as  the  divisor  in  obtaining  No.  44.  Both  No.  38  and  No. 
39  were  considered. 
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No.  38  varies  so  in  different  cities  in  proportion  to  the 
school  population,  and  the  average  number  of  days  each 
pupil  enrolled  is  iu  attendance  during  the  year  varies  so  that 
this  does  not  seem  to  provide  a  divisor  that  is  in  any  degree 
stable  or  reliable.  Neither  does  the  enrollment,  in  any  great 
ilegree,  determine  the  number  of  teachers  or  the  .school  ac¬ 
commodations  necessary. 

For  many  reasons  No.  39  seems  the  most  suitable  divi.sor. 
If  computed  in  a  uniform  manner,  the  figures  showing  num¬ 
ber  in  average  daily  membership  would  most  nearly  show  the 
requirements  fi)r  schoolrooms,  furniture,  supplies,  and 
teachers.  But  it  is  not  true  that  these  figures  are  obtained 
by  the  same  processes,  or  based  upon  the  .same  facts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  school  systems.  Usage  varies  so  in  computing  mem¬ 
bership  in  dififerent  schools,  pu])ils  in  some  cases  being 
counted  as  members  of  the  schools  when  in  other  cities  the 
same  state  of  facts  would  cause  the  child  to  be  considered  as 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  schools,  that  fair  comparison  is 
not  apparently  practicable  by  the  use  of  this  divisor. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  o|)inion  that  a  divisor  as  little 
subject  to  misunderstanding  as  possible,  and  one  based  upon 
facts  which  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  everywhere,  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  members  believe  this  is  provided 
by  item  40,  and  we  have  therefore  made  that  item  the 
divisor  to  be  used,  in  connection  with  items  12  and  13,  to 
obtain  what  shall  be  known  as  the  “  cost  of  erlucation.” 

Your  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  accompany¬ 
ing  form  for  reports  of  cities  or  .school  districts  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  uniform  financial  reports  by  State  superinteiulents 
of  public  instruction. 

REPORTOF  THE  SCHOOI,  RECKIPT.S  AND  EXPENDITU  RES  ( )F  CITY 
(or  School  District  or  School  Corporation) 
of . for  the  year  ending . l8 

1.  Flstimated  actual  value  of  all  property  in  the  city 

(or  school  district  or  corporation) .  $ . 

2.  Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  city  (or  school 

district  or  corporation) .  . 

3.  Rate  of  school  tax  levied  on  each  dollar  of  assessed 

valuation  of  city  (or  district  or  corporation). . .  . 
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RECEIPTS. 

4.  Received  from  State  apportionment  or  taxes . 

5.  Received  from  county  apportionment  or  taxes..  . 

6.  Received  from  city  (or  school  district  or  corpora¬ 

tion)  taxes  . 

7.  Received  from  fines,  licenses,  penalties,  etc . 

8.  Received  from  all  other  sources  excei)t  loans  and 

bond  sales.  (Specify  different  sources) . $ 

t).  Received  from  loans . 

to.  Received  from  bond  sales . 

11.  Total  receipts,  all  sources . 

EXPE.XDirURES. 

12.  Paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  ami  supervisors.  . . 

13.  Paid  for  other  current  expenses,  excludiii'j  interest; 

Salaries  of  officers . 

Janitors . 

Enel  and  bights . 

Text-books,  including  drawing  and  coj)y  books 

Stationery . 

Other  school  supplies . 

Ordinary  repairs  to  buildings,  etc . 

Ail  other  items  of  current  expense.  (Specify 
items) . 

14.  Paid  for  sites . 

15.  I’aid  for  .adilitions  and  new  buildings . 

lb.  Paid  for  permanent  furnishings  and  furniture...  . 

17.  Paid  for  permanent  ef|uipment  for  manual  train¬ 

ing,  science  laboratories,  etc . 

18.  Paid  for  reference  and  library  books . 

114.  Paid  for  all  other  permanent  improvements  such 

as  grading,  paving,  etc.  (Specify  different  ex- 
|)enditures) . . 

20.  Paid  for  interest . 

21.  Paid  on  principal  of  loans . 

22.  Paid  on  principal  of  bonded  debt . 

23.  Total  paic*  out,  all  juirposes . 

24.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year . 

25.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in  fund  for 

sites  and  buildings.  (Included  in  24) . 

26.  Cash  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  in  sinking 

fund.  (Included  in  24) . 

27  Warrants  outstanding,  beginning  of  year . 

28.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year . 

29.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  fund  for  sites  and 

buildings.  (Included  in  28) . 

30.  Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year  in  sinking  fund. 

(Included  in  28) . 
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31  Warrants  outstandini;  at  end  of  year .  $ 

32.  Paid  current  expenses,  evening  schools.  (In¬ 
cluded  in  12  and  13) . 


33.  Paid  current  expenses  teachers’  training  schools. 

(.Included  in  12  and  13) . 

34.  Paid  current  expenses,  scliools  for  defectives  or 

other  special  schools.  (Included  in  12  and  13. 
Si>ecify  different  schools) . 


35.  Ponded  school  debt  of  city  (or  school  district  or 

corporation)  at  end  of  year .  . 

36.  Population  of  city  (or  school  district  or  corporation)  . 

37.  Persons  of  school  age . to . years,  in 

city  (or  school  district  or  corporation) .  . 

38  Number  pupils  enrolled,  all  schools .  . 

39.  Average  number  in  daily  membership,  all  schools  — -  . 

40.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  all  schools  . 

41.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  night 

schools.  (Included  in  40) .  ....  . 

42.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  teachers’ 

training  schools.  (Included  in  40.) .  . 

43.  Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  schools  for 

defectives  or  other  special  schools.  (Included 

in  40.  Specify  different  schools) .  . 

44.  Annual  cost  of  education  per  pujiil.  (Sum  of 

Nos.  12  and  13  divided  by  No.  40) .  $ . 

Your  Committee  find  it  impracticable,  without  more 
time  than  has  been  at  the  dispo.sal  of  its  members,  to  present 
a  suitable  form  of  report  showing  the  important  facts  as  to 
finances  of  State  schools  and  educational  institutions  other 
than  public  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carroi.i.  G.  Pearsk,  Chainuan, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Omaha,  Neb. 

W.  W.  Stetson, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Augusta,  Me. 
A.  Babcock, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

(biARi.ES.  M.  Jordan, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  M.  (iEETING, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
John  R.  Kirk, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

E.  B.  Prettyman, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Annapolis,  Md. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THK  LIMITATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professor  (lore’s  article  under  the  above  title  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Keview  is  so  apt  to  mislead  the  non-matheinatical  reader 
that  it  seems  unwise  to  let  it  pass  without  comment.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  first  and  second  limitations  would  involve 
mathematical  details  unsuited  to  the  pages  of  the  Review, 
but  his  treatment  of  infinity  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  subject 
of  discussion. 

It  is  at  once  admitted  that  mathematicians  u.se  the  phrases 
concerning  infinity  which  Professor  Gore  u.ses.  It  is  also 
admitted  that  there  have  been,  and  still  are,  text-hooks  which 
give  Professor  ( lore’s  interpretation  of  some  or  all  of  these 
ph  rases.  Put  this  interpretation  is  not  that  usually  held  by 
mathematicians. 

When  the  student  leaves  arithmetic  for  algebra,  he  leaves 
the  field  of  the  special  problem  for  that  of  the  general  discus¬ 
sion.  He  learns  that  multitudes  of  operations  may  he  in¬ 
cluded  under  a  single  formula.  For  example  '^  =  f  repre¬ 
sents  all  possible  cases  of  division.  Rut  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  formula  when  one  or  more  of  the  quantities  contained 
in  it  are  zero?  The  answer  is  that  these  are  anomalous  forms 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  definitions  of  division,  have 
no  meaning  whatever.  They  may,  however,  be  used  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  certain  important  truths.  “  The  dividend  remaining 
constant,  the'  quotient  may  he  made  larger  than  any  given 
number,  however  large,  by  making  the  divi.sor  small 
enough  ”  is  an  important  truth  of  such  frequent  application 
as  to  demand  a  more  condensed  statement.  Mathematicians 
are  accustomed  to  express  it  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  The  dividend  remaining  constant,  the  quotient  tends 
to  infinity  as  the  divisor  tends  to  zero;  or 

(2)  Limit =00  :  or  (3)  -f  00 
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Rut  all  of  these  are  mere  abbreviations,  short-hand  expres¬ 
sions  for  the  longer  statement  used  above.  There  is  no 
thought  of  a  quantity  ”  smaller  than  a  quantity  can  fK>ssibly 
be.”  or  of  “values  greater  than  any  attainable  value”;  and 
no  juggling  with  an  eva.sive  symbol.  There  is  only  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  right  which  every  science  claims  of  giving  to  the 
terms  which  it  employs  a  technical  definition  differing  from 
the  colloquial  use. 

In  other  words,  the  mathematician,  when  he  attempts  to 
generalize  even  the  most  simple  statements,  finds  that  there 
are  special  cases  to  which  the  ordinary  wording  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  statement  will  not  apply.  He  must  therefore  either  ac¬ 
company  every  general  statement  with  a  list  of  exceptions, 
or  must  so  define  the  terms  of  his  general  statement  as  to 
include  the  special  cases.  For  example,  the  general  state¬ 
ment,  “  ax-  2bx  +  c  =  o  is  satisfiefl  for  two  values  of  x  ” 
has  the  following  list  of  exceptions: 

when  /r  —  ac  is  negative,  no  real  values, 
when  b-  —  ac,  only  one  value, 
when  (■  is  zero,  one  value  is  zero, 
when  b  and  c  are  zero,  both  values  are  zero, 
when  a  is  zero,  only  one  value, 
when  a  and  b  are  zero,  no  value; 
and  every  quadratic  used  must  be  tested  for  each  of  these 
exceptional  cases.  But  all  this  may  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  “  values  ”  in  a  technical  sense  by  w  hich  it  is  made  to  in¬ 
clude  zero,  infinity,  and  imaginaries,  while  “  two  values  ” 
is  undenstood  to  include  the  special  case  of  a  pair  of  equal 
values.  No  error  is  introduced,  because  the  mathematician 
who  uses  the  general  statement  uses  it  ahvays  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  technical  meaning. 

The  phrases  which  Profe.ssor  Gore  quotes  employ  the 
word  infinity  in  some  such  technical  sense.  We  have  the 
general  theorem,  “  A  straight  line  thru  a  point  C  inter¬ 
sects  a  straight  line  AR  in  one  and  only  one  point.”  The 
exceptional  case  is  that  of  parallelism.  It  is  studied  by  ex¬ 
aiming  the  condition  of  things  as  the  line  thru  C  tends 
to  the  parallel  position,  and  the  following  results  are 
established: 
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a.  “  As  the  line  thru  C  tends  to  parallelism  the  point 
of  intersection  recedes  indefinitely.” 

h.  ‘‘  The  limiting  position  of  the  line  thru  C  is  the 
same,  no  matter  in  which  direction  the  point  of  intersection 
recedes.” 

Now.  giving  to  infinity  a  purely  technical  definition,  we  say 
for  (a),  “  Parallel  lines  intersect  at  infinity,”  and  for  (b), 
“  IMus  and  minus  infinity  correspond  to  a  single  position  of 
the  intersecting  line;  and  therefore,  in  all  questions  concerned 
loillt  the  intersection  of  lines,  may  be  regarded  as  a  single 
point,”  and  on  this  basis  our  general  theorem  is  true  without 
e.xception. 

Similarly,  “  A  jiarahola  meets  its  axis  at  infinity  ”  is  the 
technical  phrase  for  ''  If  a  line  thru  the  vertex  of  a  parab¬ 
ola  tends  to  coincidence  with  the  axis,  its  second  intersection 
with  the  curve  recedes  indefinitely.” 

There  is  nothing  ”  uncanny  ”  in  all  this.  Zero  does  not 
"  coquet  ”  with  anything.  The  limitations  under  which 
zero  and  infinity  may  he  used  are  sharply  defined  and  the 
results  of  such  u>c  arc  entirely  reliable. 

As  to  the  professor’s  conclusion  that  mathematics  can  deal 
only  with  (|uantitics.  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  :dgebraic  processes  do  not  find  their  justi- 
cation  in  the  (|uantitative  character  of  the  symbols  used,  hut 
are  equally  applicable  to  any  symbols  which  obey  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws.  A  special  exam])le  of  such  non-quantitative 
work  is  the  applicatioti  of  the  binomial  theorem  and  the 
processes  of  factoring  to  clififerential  operators. 

VV.  H.  Maltbie 

Thk  Woman’s  Coi.i,k(;k, 

Hai.timokk,  Ml). 


Professor  fiore  of  the  Columbian  University  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  advanced  scholarship  to  hold  up  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  public 
ridicule,  without  sufficiently  explaining  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  attached  thereunto  by  those  who  use  them.  It  appears 
to  me  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  oldest  of  the  sciences  is 
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unfortunate.  The  object  of  the  article  seems  to  be  to  warn 
the  unwary  against  pitfalls,  but  J  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
mankind  will  ever  be  led  into  serious  error  owing  to  some 
apparently  absurd  mathematical  statements  which  the  learned 
author  (piotes.  There  is  no  pressing  danger  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  common  sense,  “  Our  disheveled  mathemati¬ 
cians  ”  will  attempt  “  to  keep  their  back  hair  in  order  without 
the  use  of  a  looking  glass.”  ( )n  the  other  hand,  to  cite  a 
number  of  seeming  absurdities,  without  fully  explaining  the 
very  particular  sense  which  should  be  attached  to  the  words 
and  phrases  employed,  may  do  positive  harm,  by  creating  an 
incorrect  imjiression  in  the  mind  of  the  general  reader,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  true  inwardness  of  mathematical  language. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  a  mathematician 
makes  some  seemingly  wild  and  incredible  statement, he  is  not 
deceived  himself,  nor  is  he  atteni])ting  to  impo.se  iq)on  a  cred¬ 
ulous  public:  he  is  merely  stating  in  al)breviated  form  a  truth, 
the  full  expression  of  which  re(|nires  a  much  longer  and  more 
elaborate  enunciation.  I'or  instance,  it  is  fretiuently  said  in 
modertt  geometry  that  all  circles  in  the  same  plane  have  two 
points  in  common.  Such  is  the  short  form  for  expressing 
the  following  theorem:  "  Lines  thru  the  center  of  any 
circle  parallel  to  the  pencil  of  conjugate  diameters  at  the 
cetiter  of  any  other  circle  in  the  same  plane,  form  the  pencil 
in  elliptic  involution  of  conjugate  diameters  of  the  given 
circle.”  T  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  serious  error  arising  from 
the  itse  of  the  former  condensefl  statement,  while  the  practi¬ 
cal  advantage  is  manifest. 

•After  giving  (p.  166)  an  irreproachable  statement  as  to  the 
inexact  nature  of  zero  and  infinity  Professor  (lore  goes  on  to 
give,  without  adequate  explanation,  a  number  of  geometrical 
paradoxes,  more  or  less  dependent  thereupon.  He  describes 
the  second  inter.section  of  a  f)arabola  with  its  axis  as  ‘‘  an 
important  point  which  is  in  two  places  at  once.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  continually  to  recede  from  its  axis,  yet  when  it 
reaches  an  infinite  distance,  it  becomes  exhausted,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis.”  'Phis  statement 
is  amplified  by  allusions  to  Orestes.  Jekyll  and  Plyde,  and 
”  the  refining  influence  of  infinity,”  the  significance  of  which 
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the  present  writer  has  not.  so  far.  been  able  to  discover.  But, 
as  before,  the  absurdity  arises  merely  from  our  using  a  short 
and  convenient  form  of  words  in  place  of  a  long  and  cumber¬ 
some  one.  By  saying  that  the  extreme  point  of  a  parabola 
is  on  the  axis,  yet  at  an  infinite  distance  from  it,  we  mean  that 
as  a  point  recedes  from  the  vertex,  both  orditiate  and  abscissa 
increase,  but  at  such  different  rates  that  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  approaches  zero  as  a  limit,  as  does  the 
slope  of  the  radius  vector  to  the  point  from  the  vertex.  Why 
not,  then,  use  the  shorter  statement,  when  we  can  always 
explain  our  real  meaning? 

On  p.  167  Professor  (iore  says:  “  This  infinity  has  still  an¬ 
other  peculiarity  and  that  is,  its  positive  value  is  equal  to  its 
negative  value.”  The  following  would  seem  to  be  the  real 
meaning:  ”  If  in  any  function,  one  of  the  expressions  in¬ 
volved  iticreases  indefinitely  in  either  the  positive  or  the 
negative  scale,  the  values  of  the  other  expressions  have  an 
indefinitely  decreasing  effect  upon  the  value  of  the  function.” 
Or  this:  ”  If  two  fractions  differ  only  in  the  signs  of  their 
denominators,  both  approach  zero  as  a  limit,  if  the  denomi¬ 
nators  increase  indefinitely  in  absolute  value,  while  the 
numerators  remain  constant.  As  the  effects  of  plus  infinity 
and  minus  infinity  are  the  same  upon  finite  numbers,  they 
are,  for  some  purposes,  indistinguishable.” 

Professor  fiore  becomes  facetious  over  the  idea  that  a 
straight  line  may  be  a  closed  curve.  At  the  outset,  be  it 
noticed  that  no  man  has  yet  seen  the  whole  of  any  straight 
line,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  human  beings  should  ever  be 
able  to  apprebend  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  stich  a 
line.  We  have,  then,  absolutely  no  way  of  determining 
whether  a  straight  line  is, or  is  not.  a  closed  curve,  nor  can  our 
opinion  upon  this  point  alter  in  the  least  the  nature  of  such 
portions  of  straight  lines  as  come  under  our  notice.  If 
mathematicians  find  it  convenient  to  assume  that  a  straight 
line  is  unicursal,  why  should  not  thev  do  so?  The  fact  that 
the  description  of  the  entire  circuit  is  an  unsolved  j)roblem  in 
rapid  transit  does  not  affect  the  theoretical  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  least.  Yet  if  the  idea  is  still  strange  and  repug¬ 
nant,  we  may  look  upon  the  definition  of  a  straight  line  as  a 
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closed  curve,  as  merely  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  following 
evident  remark:  “The  points  upon  a  straight  line  infinitely 
far  away  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  are,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  geometry  indistinguishable,  in  that  they  enter  only 
in  such  problems  as  the  intersection  of  parallel  lines,  while 
it  is  immaterial  in  which  of  the  two  directions  we  suppose 
such  intersection  to  lie.” 

On  p.  168  Professor  Gore  says:  “  'I'his  is  another  way  of 
stating  the  third  limitation,  that  mathematics  must  deal  with 
quantities.”  Unless  the  word  “  quantities  ”  is  used  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  this  remark  is  open  to  grave  question. 
Exactly  what  are  the  quantities  involved  in  the  algebra  of 
logic,  or  the  synthetic  theory  of  the  projective  properties 
of  plane  curves?  Says  C.  S.  Peirce,  in  an  article  on  "  1'he 
logic  of  mathematics”  (Educational  Review,  March.  1898, 
p.  216),  “  Altho,  then,  it  is  not  true  that  all  mathematics 
is  a  science  of  (juantity.  yet  it  is  true  that  all  mathematics 
makes  use  of  a  scaffolding  altogether  analogous  to  quantity.” 
.More  radical  is  the  definition  of  the  greatest  of  .American 
mathematicians,  Benjamin  Peirce,  (pioted  in  the  same 
article,  five  pages  before:  “  The  science  which  draws  necessary 
conclusions  ”  is  his  terse  description.  Or  take  Profes.sor 
George  Chrystal  in  the  article  “  Mathematics”  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Brilannica':  “  .Any  conception  which  is  definitely  and 
completely  determined  by  a  finite  number  of  specifica¬ 
tions  ...  is  a  mathematical  conception.  Mathematics  has 
for  its  object  to  develop  the  consequences  involved  in  a  group 
of  mathematical  conceptions.” 

In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  .searching 
for  limitation  of  mathematics.  Professor  Gore  floes  not  con¬ 
sider  logic.  Perhaps  this  omission  is  intentional,  for  in  a 
work  on  Plane  and  solid  geometry,  which  the  learned  author 
has  lately  published,  he  has  defined  parallel  lines  as  “  lines 
which  lie  in  the  .same  plane,  and  cannot  meet  nor  approach 
one  another,  however  far  they  may  be  produced.”  Without 
further  definition,  we  read  two  pages  later,  in  the  proof  of  the 
equality  of  alternate-interior  angles:  “  The  line  .AP>  and  CD, 
being  parallel,  have  the  same  direction.” 

Jur.IAN  L.  COOLIDGE 


Groton  School,  (iROTON,  Mass. 
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La  fatigue  intellectuelle — Par  A.  Binet  et  V.  Henri  (Bibliotheque  de  Peda¬ 
gogic  et  de  I’sychologie).  Paris:  Schleicher  Freres,  1898.  338  p.  7  fr.  50c. 

No  one  educational  question  has  been  more  thoroly 
investigated  or  more  widely  discussed  during  the  past  dozen 
\ears  than  that  of  school  fatigue.  All  sorts  of  methods  have 
been  employed — counting  the  letters  in  given  paragraphs, 
adding  and  multiplying  numbers,  reading  aloud,  and  writing 
from  dictation;  and  instruments  both  numerous  and  compli¬ 
cated — ergographs  and  sphygmographs,  aesthesiometers  and 
dynamometers — have  l)een  devised  in  order  to  give  exact 
mathematical  measurements  of  fatigue-effects.  A  book,  giv¬ 
ing  a  summary  of  experimental  work  and  a  description  of  the 
methods  employed  in  olitaining  the  results,  has  long  been 
needed ;  and  this  need  has  been  very'  acceptably  supplied  by 
Professor  Alfred  Rinet  of  the  University  of  Paris  (Sorbonne) 
and  M.  Victor  Tlenri  in  their  new  book  on  mental  fatigue. 
One  gets  here  in  reasonably  concise  form  the  labors  of  many 
investigators.  Besides  the  considerable  re.searches  of  Rinet 
and  Henri,  those  of  Fere.  Courtier,  Vaschide,  and  Grasset  in 
France;  Lombard.  Uelabarre,  MacDougall,  Gilbert,  and  Miss 
Holmes  in  .\mcrica:  Mosso,  Maggiora,  and  Patrizzi  in  Italy, 
and  the  long  list  f)f  German  investigators — Kraepelin. 
Fbbinghau.s’,  Rurgerstein,  Griesbach,  Friedrich,  Kemsies. 
.Amberg,  Leser,  Richter,  ami  others.  The  authors  rightly 
state  in  the  introductory  chapter  that  something  more  vital 
than  literary  citations  from  ancient  writers,  and  something 
more  exact  than  exhortations  and  opinions,  must  be  brought 
to  the  foreground  before  the  burning  questions  of  pedagogy 
can  be  solved.  Observation  and  experiment,  they  believe, 
suggest  the  most  feasible  basis  of  solution.  Experiments 
must  be  of  two  kinds:  (i)  those  performed  in  psychological, 
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laboratories  upon  a  limited  number  of  persons,  l)y  trained 
experimenters,  using  complicated  and  exact  apparatus,  and 
(2)  those  made  in  schools  with  reasona!)Iy  exact  methods 
upon  a  large  number  of  children. 

In  discussing  the  physiological  effects  of  mental  work  the 
authors  note:  (i)  Its  influence  on  the  heart,  showing  accelera¬ 
tion  in  pulsations,  irregularity  in  rhythm,  and  loss  of  propid- 
sive  power.  (2)  The  effect  on  capillary  circulation.  Here 
the  authors  agree  with  Patrizzi  (and  differ  with  Mosso)  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  has  much  less  influence  on 
mental  work  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  (3)  Influence 
on  blood  pressure.  Experiments  indicate  considerable  in¬ 
crease,  especially  in  the  performance  of  mathematical  work. 
(4)  Effect  of  mental  work  on  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
The  studies  of  Lombard,  Gray,  and  Pjroca  show  that  the 
temperature  of  the  brain  is  not  the  .same  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  that  the  height  of  temperature  is  greater  in  the  left  part 
of  the  brain  than  the  right  during,  and  immediately  after,  sus¬ 
tained  mental  work.  (5)  Effect  on  respiration.  Marked 
differences  are  noted  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
(lucetl,  dependent  largely,  as  Liebermeister  has  shown,  upon 
the  kind  of  mental  work  performed.  For  example,  a  physi¬ 
cian  in  middle  life  exhalefl  during  a  half  hour  15.62  gr. 
of  carbonic  acid  while  quietly  resting:  during  a  half  hour’s 
.singing,  20.82  gr. ;  reading  the  same  length  of  time,  18.33  S*"-! 
and  sleeping  for  a  half  hour,  but  12.35  (6)  Effect  on 

muscular  force.  This  chapter  brings  together  a  wide  range 
of  studies  made  on  mu.scular  fatigue  by  means  of  the  dyna¬ 
mometer  and  ergograph.  d'he  investigations  by  Kraepelin 
have  already  been  summarized  in  this  Review  by  Dr.  Lukens 
(March,  1898),  and  those  by  Kemsies  I  reviewed  in  the  issue 
for  October,  1898.  (7)  Effect  of  mental  work  on  nutrition. 

Diminution  in  amount  of  food  consumed  is  shown  by  mental 
work.  Investigations  carried  on  in  two  French  normal 
schools — the  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women — show 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  .school  year  in  October  the  men 
consumed  on  an  average  750  grams  of  bread  a  day  and  the 
women  550.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  men  con¬ 
sumed  200  grams  less  and  the  women  100  grams  less. 
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'I'hc  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  psychological 
effects  of  mental  work.  The  investigations  of  Dehrn  and 
Knepcliii  are  presented  in  great  detail.  Their  tests  included 
{ i)  the  counting  of  letters  in  a  printed  te.xt;  (2)  additions  of 
columns  of  figures  of  one  order;  (3)  writing  from  dictation; 
(4)  reading  aloud;  (5)  recalling  figures,  and  (6)  recalling  syl¬ 
lables.  Practice,  however,  enters  so  largely  in  these  tests  as 
to  vitiate  the  results.  I'he  stiuly  by  Amherg  is  cited  to  show 
the  effect  of  rest-]>eriods,  differences  in  duration  and  kind  of 
work,  and  individual  differences.  When  there  was  a  rest- 
])ause  between  two  half-hour  periods  of  adding,  there  was  an 
increase  of  six  per  cent,  over  the  amount  of  work  performed 
during  an  hour’s  adding  without  any  rest.  In  the  discus.sion 
of  the  influence  of  mental  work  on  reaction  time,  rapidity  in 
adding,  and  ability  to  recall  figures,  the  experiments  of  Rett- 
mann  are  lucidly  presented.  The  tests  were  made  after  two 
hours’  rapid  walking  and  one  hour’s  adding  of  figures.  Re¬ 
action  time  after  the  walk  showed  a  clecrease  and  that  after 
the  adding  an  increase  in  time.  Memorizing  and  reading 
aloud  were  found  more  <litificult  after  the  fatigue  of  adding, 
alt  ho  more  figures  were  learned  and  more  additions  were 
made  after  the  adding  than  after  the  walk.  Hettmann’s 
study  'suggests — what  many  schoolmen  have  long  believed — 
that  gymna.stics  and  other  physical  exercises  should  not  be 
iKsed  as  a  means  of  recreation  beff>re  periods  of  sustained 
mental  work. 

'I'he  need  of  frequent  recreation  ])eriods  is  best  shown  by 
Friedrich’s  investigations  in  the  schools  of  Wiirzburg.  The 
results  of  his  study  speak  in  no  uncertain  tones  on  the  utility 
of  school  recesses  in  counteracting  fatigue.  Briefly  sum¬ 
marized,  his^esults  may  be  stated  as  follows:  ft)  School  work 
suffers  in  quality  with  the  length  of  the  school  session,  that 
done  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  being  uniformly  the  best 
and  that  at  the  close  the  poorest;  (2)  the  forenoon  work  is 
always  better  than  that  done  in  the  afternoon;  (3)  quality  of 
work  was  always  better  when  there  was  a  recess  during  the 
half  day.  and  (4)  still  better  when  the  half-day  session  had 
two  brief  recesses  Gymnastics,  as  in  Rettmann’s  study,  low¬ 
ered  the  quality  of  the  mental  work,  hinting  that  with  young 
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and  growing  children  free  spontaneous  play  in  the  open  air 
is  the  best  method  of  recuperation. 

Two  chapters  in  the  book  are  given  to  the  study  of  fatigue 
by  computation  (used  by  Ibirgersteiii)  aufl  of  recalling 
figures  (used  by  l‘'bbinghaus) ;  but  tbe  methods  and  results  of 
these  investigators  are  too  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Kevuew  to  recpiire  special  mention  here.  Of  great  interest, 
however,  is  the  method  of  determining  fatigue  by  tactile  sen¬ 
sibility.  (iriesl)ach,  it  will  be  recalled,  has  lately  sought  to 
measure  fatigue  by  the  least  perceptible  opening  of  the  points 
of  the  touch-dividers  (lesthesiometer).  He  found,  for 
example,  marked  reduction  in  tactile  sensibility  after  the  reci¬ 
tations  in  mathematics  and  the  foreign  languages.  Slight 
variations  were  noted  in  dermal  .sensitiveness  on  holidays, 
whereas  on  school  days  the  variations  doubled  and  even 
trebled.  Wagner  at  Darmstadt  and  VamuMl  in  Switzerland 
have  also  tested  for  fatigue  with  the  ;esthesiometcr  and  they 
agree  in  the  main  with  (iriesbach,  while  Cattell  has  made 
similar  tests  and  fails  to  find  enlarged  sensation-areas  as  the 
result  of  mental  work. 

This  volume  on  mental  fatigue,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  on  the  applications  of  psychology  to  educa¬ 
tion,  to  be  edited  by  Hinet  and  his  associates  at  the  Sorbonne. 
In  spite  of  the  technical  character  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
style  is  delightful  and  the  book  easy  reading.  It  has  a 
wealth  of  cuts,  tables,  and  curves,  and  the  ])rint  is  very  fair; 
but  the  binding  is  wretched,  and  the  book  has  no  index.  A 
volume  on  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  is  shortly  to  appear 
in  the  same  series. 

Wile  S.  Monroe 

Si  ATE  Normal  School, 

Westfield,  Mass. 


L’lnstnizione  pubblica  in  Italia  nei  secoli,  VIII,  IX  e  X — Parte  prima — By 
Giuseppe  Salvioli.  Firenze  :  G.  C.  S.ansoni,  iSqS.  131  p.  2I,.  50c. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  general  his¬ 
torian  with  difficulty  divorces  himself  from  national  preju¬ 
dices  and  from  the  achievements  and  the  literature  of  his  own 
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people.  The  Schmids,  in  their  monumental  work,  have 
probably  succeeded  more  nearly  than  any  other  writers  in  do¬ 
ing  this  for  the  history  of  education.  But  it  is  necessary  even 
with  that  work  to  supplement  certain  chapters,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  this  monograph  by  Professor  Salvioli  is  unhesita¬ 
tingly  to  be  recommended.  In  Schmid  almost  nothing  is 
said  upon  the  subject  of  public  instruction  in  Italy  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  century,  and  this  little  volume  exactly 
fills  the  gap. 

The  work  has  its  origin  in  a  couple  of  articles  which  ap- 
I>eared  at  Florence,  in  the  Rivista  linropea  in  1879.  These 
have  been  entirely  recast  and  eidarged  and  now  appear  as  part 
of  the  Bxbliotcca  critica  della  let tcrat lira  Italiaiia  at  present  ap¬ 
pearing  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Torraca.  Written 
by  a  learned  jurist,  bearing  the  imjiress  of  a  legal  mind,  forti¬ 
fied  with  authorities  from  original  and  often  contemporary 
sources,  argumentative  in  its  assertion  of  the  advanced  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  Italy,  the  work  is  nevertheless  set  forth  in  that 
delightful  style  which  is  .so  often  found  even  in  scientific 
works  in  the  Romance  tongues.  The  present  part  is  devoted 
to  the  school  and  is  to  be  followed  by  another  which  shall  deal 
with  methods  of  instruction. 

Some  judgment  of  the  work  can  be  formed  from  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  brief  which  the  author  holds  for  Italy  as  against 
the  admirers  of  ('liarlemagne.  Here  he  asserts  that  C  harles 
had  his  inspiration  entirely  from  without  France,  and  notably 
from  the  South.  "  Iti  una  parola,”  he  .says  in  summing  up 
this  point,  “  il  gusto  della  cultura  fu  comunicato  a  Carlo- 
magno  da  un  anglo-sassone  come  .\lcuino,  e  piii  dagli  italiani, 
dalla  nobilita  longobarda  e  dai  dotti  maestri  d’  Italia.” 

Still  he  is  candid  in  not  attempting  to  conceal  unfavorable 
conditions,  and  he  freely  sets  forth  the  difficulties  of  the 
popes  in  improving  the  rural  schools,  owing  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  state  of  the  clergy  of  the  time.  The  cathedral  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  less  trouble,  and  his  description  of 
these  seats  of  learning,  of  “  la  dignita  di  scliolasticus”  of  the 
double  schools,  “  schola  interior  per  i  giovanni  destinati  a  di- 
venir  monaci,  gli  oblati”  and  the  exterior  schools  “  per  quelli 
che  si  avviavano  al  sacerdozio  secolare  e  pei  laici  in  genere.” 
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In  the  second  of  the  two  chapters  the  author  discusses  the 
schools  in  the  various  cities,  beginning  with  Rome, 

“  ()  Runia  ttobilis,  orbis  et  doinina 
Cunctarum  urbitiiii  excellentissima," 

as  one  of  the  poets  of  that  time  characterized  it;  ami  he 
devotes  especial  attention  to  this  city  and  to  Pavia,  Milan, 
Verona,  and  Florence,  tho  dealing  with  the  other  prominent 
towns  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Sicily. 

So  scholarly  a  work  deserves  a  place  upon  the  book-shelves 
of  every  student  of  the  history  of  education. 

D.wii)  Eu(;kne  Smith 

State  Nok.mal  Schoui., 

Broikpori,  N.  Y. 


American  history  told  by  contemporaries — Kdited  by  Ai.ukki'  Kushnei.i. 
Hart,  Professor  of  history  in  Harvard  University.  Vol.  I,  Kra  of  Coloni¬ 
zation,  1492-1689,  xviii,  606  p.  Vol.  II,  Buiklinfi  of  the  Republic,  1689-1783. 
xxi,  653  p.  New  York  and  London;  'I'lie  Macmillan  Company,  1897-98,  $2  each. 

No  one  in  recent  years  has  done  more  to  advance  the  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  American  history  than  the  editor  of  these 
handsome  volumes.  Thoro  .scholarshij),  vigorous  thinking, 
incisive  expression,  and  a  systematic  methoil  almost  unique, 
characterize  all  his  work.  He  has  been  an  able  and  aggres¬ 
sive  advocate  of  the  modern  method  of  studying  history,  by 
w  hich  the  student  is.  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  led  to  the 
sources  themselves  and  taught  to  form  judgments  from  the 
actual  material  of  history,  and  not  from  the  interpretation 
which  someone  else  has  put  upon  that  material.  It  .seems 
hardly  neces.sary  to  say  that  this  study  of  history  thru  the 
sources  is  the  true  scientific  method,  and  that,  while  it  may 
take  time  aw'ay  from  the  acquisition  of  that  miscellaneous 
string  of  supposed  facts  commonly  known  as  history,  it 
a.ssists  the  student  who  follows  it  under  wise  guidance  to  deal 
intelligently  with  the  real  facts  of  history  and  with  the  vast 
problems  that  grow  from  them.  The  necessity  for  teacher 
and  student  of  having  ready  access  to  official  documents  has 
led  to  the  publication  during  the  past  few  years  of  several  use¬ 
ful  .small  volumes  and  series  of  leaflets  containing  such  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  field  of  American  history.  Professor  Hart  has 
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not  fluplicatcfl  this  work,  but  has  opened  a  rich  harvest  of 
contemporary  material  from  sources  not  readily  accessible, 
or  if  accessible  not  easily  separated  into  chaff  and  wheat.  In 
these  \ohimes  a  competent  editr)r  has  ^iven  us  the  wheat. 

'The  material  is  drawn  from  private  journals,  letters, 
pamphlets,  and  ])rinted  articles,  official  reports,  and  papers 
of  similar  character,  coverinj^^  a  wide  range  and  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  some  light  thrown  by  their  contents  u])on  the  life 
and  events  of  the  time,  'fake,  for  example,  the  Loyalists  of 
the  Revolution.  VVe  have  in  the  second  volume  several 
documents  which  bring  out  more  clearly  the  facts  in  regard 
to  this  large  but  little  understood  body  of  the  provin¬ 
cials.  u])on  whom  the  hated  brand  of  “  Tory  ”  has  been  fixed. 
There  is  an  example  of  a  recantation  by  a  Tory,  contained  in 
letters  passed  between  one  R.  11.  and  the  Delaware  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Odell 
relates  for  us  .some  of  the  tribulations  of  an  arrested  Loyalist 
parson.  In  an  article  from  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  by  “  A 
Whig,”  is  a  type  of  the  violent  denunciation  of  the  Tories 
which  has  set  the  example  for  later  generations,  and  following 
it  the  pathetic  entries  in  the  diary  of  Samuel  Curwen  show  the 
other  side  of  the  i)icture — the  conscience  Loyalist,  suffering 
hardship  and  homesickness  for  what  he  believed  to  be  right, 
d'he  whole  field  of  American  histor\  from  141)2  to  1783  is  di¬ 
vided  into  t(>])ics  and  each  to])ic  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
with  many  side  lights.  I  hus  we  have  in  the  first  volume 
groups  of  papers  f)n  the  Nor.se  and  Spanish.  English  and 
French  and  Dutch  discoveries;  on  the  reasons  for  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  colonization,  and  on  the  emigrants;  and  finally  upon 
the  general  conditiems  governing  colonization  in  each  of  the 
three  groups  of  ICnglish  colonies,  upon  each  of  the  colonies, 
and  upon  the  life  in  each  group.  In  the  second  volume  we 
find  material  for  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  three 
groups  of  colonies  from  the  eml  of  the  seventeenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  studies  of  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  grouped  under  the  topics  principles  of  English  con¬ 
trol.  the  colonial  governor,  assemblies,  courts,  and  local 
government;  aiul  studies  of  colonial  life,  treated  under  the 
life  of  the  people,  commerce  and  currency,  intellectual  life, 
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relig'ious  life,  slaver\'  and  servitude.  Intercolonial  relations 
of  the  French  and  English  colonies,  and  'I'he  causes,  condi¬ 
tions,  and  progress  of  the  Revolution,  with  The  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  peace,  receive  similar  treatment,  each  of  these  topics 
being  judiciously  subdivided. 

A  laborious  task  of  this  kind,  so  well  done,  calls  only  for 
favorable  criticism.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  some  things  are 
omitted  which  might  have  had  a  place  in  the  collection,  but 
the  object  of  the  etlitor  was,  as  we  understand  it.  to  prepare 
not  a  Monumenta  .America*  Historica.  but  a  .set  of  usable 
volumes  for  student  and  teacher  in  school  and  college  and 
for  the  general  reader.  The  depth  and  range  of  his  studies 
have  made  him  exceptionally  competent  to  .select;  he  has 
culled  carefully  suggestive  pieces  from  a  great  mass,  and  the 
result  is  a  body  of  material  which  the  thoro  teacher  cannot 
afford  to  be  without. 

The  eminently  practical  character  of  the  work  is  attesterl 
by  the  introductory  chapters,  for  teachers,  pujuls.  students, 
and  libraries,  upon  sources  and  their  use.  Mere  are  <le- 
veloped  with  many  practical  hints  regarding  the  right  iise  of 
the  present  volumes,  the  editor’s  well-digested  views  upon 
the  utility  of  the  study  of  historical  sources  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  may  be  profitably  done.  Here  again  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  work  of  one  who  speaks  by  authority  upon  the 
topics  he  has  chosen. 

Opposition  to  source-study  is  rapidly  disappearing  as 
knowledge  of  its  real  meaning  increases,  and  its  most  strenu¬ 
ous  opponent  can  hardly  peruse  these  chapters  and  then  do 
a  little  gleaning  in  the  pages  that  follow  without  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  there  is  something  in  .source  study  after  all  which 
the  hackneyed  work  with  secondary  authors  fails  to  supply. 
Professor  Hart  justly  says  that  “  sources  are  the  basis  of  his¬ 
tory  and  that  “  as  utterances  of  men  living  when  they  were 
made,  .sources  have  in  them  the  breath  of  human  life:  history 
is  the  biology  of  human  conduct.  No  historical  (piestion  can 
be  .settled  without  an  appeal  to  the  .sources,  or  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  character  of  the  actors  in  history.”  He 
calls  attention  to  the  value  of  sources  in  fixing  the  memory  of 
events  that  would  otherwise  be  forgotten,  and  then  shows 
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that  he  is  not  a  one-sided  advocate  of  a  one-sided  method,  by 
saying:  “  Hence  the  instructing  power  of  history  depends  in 
considerable  part  on  the  sources.  They  do  not  tell  all  their 
own  story;  they  need  to  be  arranged  and  set  in  order  by  the 
historian,  who  on  the  solid  piers  of  their  assurances  spans  his 
continuous  bridge  of  narrative.  But  there  are  two  sides  to 
history:  the  outward  events  in  their  succession  with  which 
secondary  historians  alone  can  deal;  and  the  inner  spirit  which 
is  revealed  only  by  the  sources.” 

This  series  of  volumes  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  ally  in 
the  study  and  teaching  of  history.  Their  appearance  is  an 
evidence  of  the  thoro  scientific  spirit  of  the  American  histori¬ 
cal  scholarship  of  to-day.  I'lieir  general  use  will  be  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  a  spirit  is  widely  disseminated,  and  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  are  marking  the  way.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  the  mechanical  work  has  been  well  done.  Clear 
and  handsome  typography  and  a  binding  well  made  and  de¬ 
signed  in  excellent  taste  in  the  blue  and  yellow  Continental 
colors,  make  the  books  an  attractive  addition  to  the  library. 

Edwin  A.  Start 

Tuns  Coli.k(;e,  Mass. 


NOTE.S  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Les  origiries  de  la  psychologic  conteinporaiiie,  by  Professor 
Mercier  of  Louvain,  is  a  most  interesting  and  learned  discus¬ 
sion.  frotn  a  strenuously  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  of  the 
significant  forces  and  tendencies  in  psychological  study  (Lou¬ 
vain:  Institute  Superieur  de  Philo.sophie,  1898.  476  p. 

3  fr.). - Physical  geography,  by  Professor  Davis  of  Harvard 

and  Mr.  Snyder  of  Worcester  Academy,  is  a  strikingly  good 
and  well-ordered  text-book  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1898. 

428  p.  Plates.  $140). - Rettger’s  Studies  in  advanced 

physiology  is  exceptionally  thoro  and  complete  as  a  book  of 
reference,  and  the  illustrations  are  capital  (Terre  Haute,  Ind.: 
Inland  Publishing  Co.,  1898.  592  p.  $2.00). - Democ¬ 

racy,  a  study  of  government ,  by  Professor  Hyslop  of  Columbia 
l^niversity,  is  a  trenchant  and  stimulating  piece  of  writing. 
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the  tone  and  contents  of  which  are  plainly  intended  to  pro¬ 
voke  lively  discussion  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 

1898.  300  p.  $1.50). - Elements  of  trigonometry,  by  Pro¬ 

fessors  Phillips  and  Strong  of  Yale,  puts  the  subject-matter 
clearly  and  in  condensed  form  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros., 

1899.  138  p.  $1.00). - Mr.  Bardeen  is  a  born  story¬ 

teller,  and  his  Commissioner  Hume,  a  story  of  Nexv  York 
schools,  abounds  in  pathos,  humor,  and  fidelity  to  human 
nature.  As  a  type  this  story  ought  to  be  widely  read,  and 
if  every  school  trustee  in  the  land  could  read.  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  its  moral,  public  education  in  the  United 
States  would  receive  a  mighty  uplift.  Despite  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  story  with  a  moral,  it  is  intensely  interesting  from  the 
first  page  to  the  la.st.  Gottlieb  Krottenthaler  is  a  character 
that  ought  to  live  (Syracuse.  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1899.  210 

p.  $1.00). - 'file  question  of  the  influence  of  mind  upon 

body  is  the  subject  of  Jeanne  G.  Pennington’s  Some  marked 
passages,  and  other  stories  (New  York:  Fords.  Howard  & 

Hulbert,  1898.  219  p.  $1.00). - For  obtaining  a  clear 

and  general  idea  of  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt,  Walter  Scott 
Perry’s  Egypt,  the  Land  of  the  temple  builders,  may  be  highly 
recommended.  It  will  be  invaluable  for  students  and 
teachers  of  the  history  of  art  (  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chi¬ 
cago:  The  Prang  Echicational  Co.,  1898.  249  p.). - A 

Short  history  of  the  United  ,States  (312  p.)  and  a  Short  his¬ 
tory  of  England  (178).  by  Mary  Platt  Parmele,  arc  well  and 
interestingly  written,  'rhey  aim  at  a  comprehensive  view  of 
events  as  a  whole,  rather  than  with  details  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1898.  60  cents). - English  litera¬ 

ture  from  the  beginning  to  the  Norman  conquest,  by  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  is  a  repetition  of  his  Early  English  literature  up  to  the 
days  of  Alfred,  condensed  and  rearranged  and  with  the  nar¬ 
rative  continued  up  to  the  Conquest.  It  is  charmingly  writ¬ 
ten  and  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
this  subject.  'I'he  appendix  contains  a  valuable  bibliography 
and  translations  of  some  remarkable  Anglo-Saxon  poems 
(New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1898. 

334  p.  $1.50). - Professor  Florian  Cajori.  whose  works 

on  the  history  of  mathematics  are  so  well  and  so  favorably 
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known,  has  placed  teachers  and  students  of  the  natural 
sciences  under  renewed  oblij^ations  to  him  for  his  admirable 
and  scholarly  History  of  physics  (New  York:  'I'he  Macmillan 
Company,  1899.  323  p.  $1.60). - Dr  Botsford  of  Har¬ 

vard  University  has  succeeded  very  well  indeed  in  the  very 
difficult  task  of  making  A  history  of  Greece  for  secondary 
schools  that  is  modern  in  method  and  in  execution,  well 
written,  and  abundantly  and  attractively  illustrated  (New 
York:  Yhe  Macmillan  Company,  1899.  381  p.  $1.60). 

- Just  now,  when  Africa  is  a  subject  of  wides])read  study, 

an  English  version  of  Gaston  Boissier’s  Roman  Africa  is 
especially  welcome  (New  York:  Ci.  B.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1899. 
344  p.  $1.75). - riie  publishers  of  the  Riverside  Litera¬ 

ture  Series  have  had  a  happy  thought  to  put  together  be¬ 
tween  one  pair  of  covers  the  books  prescribed  for  careful 
study  for  1900,  1901,  i()02.  in  connection  with  the  college 
entrance  examinations  in  English  (Boston:  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899). - /\  capable  and  experienced  teacher 

of  mathematics  has  said  that  the  preface  of  McLellan  and 
•Xmes’s  l^uhlk  school  mental  arithmetic  reads  as  if  written  in  a 
fog;  and  the  book  itself  seems  an  ingenious  attempt  to  apply 
an  imperfect  theory  of  number  (New  York:  Ihe  Macmillan 

Company.  i8<)9.  138  p.  25  cents). - Professor  Ladd  of 

\’ale  has  published  in  a  volume  called  The  higher  education 
four  essays  already  printed  elsewhere  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons,  1899.  142  p.  $1.00). - Professor  James 

E.  Russell’s  German  higher  schools  is  the  first  attempt  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  give  a  complete  and  scientific  view  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  methods  of  secondary  education  in  Germany.  It 
will  prove  to  be  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  (New 

York:  Long, mans.  Green  &  Co.,  [899.  455  p.  $2.25). - 

Professor  Campbell  of  Stanford  University  has  succeeded 
capitally  in  his  Evolution  of  plants  in  giving  a  clear  and  un- 
technical  account  of  plant-life  and  plant-forms  (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.  319  p.  ,$[.25). - As 

Mr.  Lewis  E.  Gates’s  studies  of  Jeffrey.  Newman,  and 
Arnold  api)eared  we  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  some 
day  they  might  be  chapters  in  a  philo.sophic  survey  of 
nineteenth-century  British  literature.  They  are  not  quite 
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that  as  now  reprinted  as  Three  studies  in  literature,  hut 
we  feel  sure  that  many  readers  will  he  glad  to  get  three  such 
skillfully  written  hits  of  criticism  in  this  convenient  form 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.  21 J  p. 

$1.50). - Dr.  Luquer’s  Minerals  in  rock  sections  is  a  helpful 

and  practical  handhook  for  students  in  technical  scientific 
schools  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1898.  1 16  p. 

$1.50). 


EXTRACTS  FROM  EDUCA'I'IONAI.  REPORTS 

Superintendent  F.  D.  Boynton,  Ithaca.  N  V.  .  .  .  Report  for  1898 

The  danger  of  mental  foreing — 'I'he  increase  in  recent  years 
in  the  number  of  subjects  pursued  has  rendered  the  danger  of 
undue  pressure  upon  the  pupils  a  serious  one.  'fhis  can  he 
avoided  only  by  so  correlating  the  work  that  the  various 
parts  aid  each  other,  so  far  as  possible.  Such  a  correlation 
can,  without  question,  he  reached  under  proper  conditions. 
Our  most  serious  difficulty  in  this  respect  lies  in  the  eighth 
grade,  which  faces  the  Regents’  examinations.  Here  the 
courses  reach  an  inexorable  limit,  and  correlation  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  The  Regents  are,  so  far,  apparently  un¬ 
willing  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  in  this  regard.  The 
amount  of  time  demanded  for  the  preparation  in  English, 
specifically  limited  to  grammar  and  composition  upon  a 
limited  literary  basis,  is  such  that  it  crowds  the  other  work 
which  a  pupil  is  naturally  expected  to  carry  on.  and  renders 
it  difficult  to  give  even  a  single  period  for  study  in  school. 
Drawing  cannot  be  used  as  a  direct  aid  to  the  manual  train¬ 
ing.  History  is  not  allowed  as  a  basis  for  composition. 
The  pressure  in  the  eighth  grade  has  been  extreme  for  some 
time.  It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  so  to  arrange  the 
preceding  work  as  to  prepare  more  thoroly  for  this  grade, 
and  to  find  some  reasonable  way  of  lightening  the  work. 
My  impression  is  that  better  methods  in  the  preceding  grades 
will  prepare  pupils  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  this  grade 
easier.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  throw  any  subject  over¬ 
board,  and  so  narrow  the  training  which  the  school  gives; 
and,  in  certain  ways,  it  may  be  equally  unfortunate  to 
lengthen  the  time  of  the  course. 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

'I'he  virile  and  highly  eulogistic  article  on 
President  Eliot  President  Eliot  as  an  educational  reformer, 
hy  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College, 
which  appears  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  for  March,  is  worth 
reading  and  rereading  by  everyone  who  really  cares  about 
education,  and  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  effort  to  raise  it  above 
the  superficiality,  the  routine,  and  the  traditional  limitations 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  just,  too,  that  those  distin¬ 
guished  men  who,  in  a  democracy,  succeed  in  erecting  a 
Monumentum  acre  pt  rennius 

in  the  less  conspicuous  but  no  less  heroic  struggles  on  fields 
of  peace,  should  receive  while  they  live  the  recognition  and 
the  gratitude  which  are  their  due  and  which  are  so  freely  be¬ 
stowed  upon  victors  in  politics  and  in  war. 

From  the  view-point  of  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  forces 
in  civilization  the  achievements  of  President  Eliot,  the 
example  he  has  set.  the  principles  he  has  expounded  and  de- 
fendefl.  and  the  tendencies  he  has  set  in  motion,  are  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  importance.  perha])s  they  are  not  equaled,  by  any¬ 
thing  that  has  taken  place  in  our  generation.  Tie  has  in¬ 
sisted  upon  making  education  really  efficient  and  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  contemporary  culture.  He  has  demanded  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  from  the  fetters  of  a  narrow 
and  outgrowm  educational  ideal.  He  has  pointed  the  way  to 
increased  economy  and  effectiveness  in  education  thru  the 
co-operation  of  teachers,  of  institutions,  and  of  classes  of 
schools.  These  things  he  has  done  clearly,  boldly,  and,  when 
necessary,  combatively.  What  commonplace  minds  call 
“  lack  of  tact,”  is  one  of  President  Eliot’s  most  admirable 
characteristics.  Of  that  tact  which  is  either  a  weak  man’s 
strenuous  efforts  to  please  everybody  or  the  vulgarian’s  en¬ 
deavor  to  be  at  once  clever  and  polite,  he  has  happily  not  a, 
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trace.  But  in  real  tact,  the  capacity  to  mold  men  and  forces 
to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  definite  purpose,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  has  few  superiors. 

President  Hyde,  by  the  force  of  his  strong  sympathy  with 
President  Eliot’s  views,  is  led  to  express  himself  with  the 
rugged  directness  which  to  the  intellectually  impecunious 
seems  like  unwise  and  undue  violence.  It  is  rather  fine,  for 
example,  to  hear  him  describe  the  college  course  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  as  “  this  hidebound  uniformity,  this  dead  prescrip¬ 
tion,  this  dogmatism  of  second-rate  minds,  this  heterogeneous 
aggregate  of  unrelated  fragments  of  instruction,  elementary 
from  beginning  to  end.”  He  brings  out.  too,  the  vicious 
waste  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  .some  of  President  Eliot’s  discoveries;  as,  for  example, 
that  the  ancient  history  required  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  in  1869  could  be  committed  to  memory  by  a  clever 
boy  in  three  or  four  days;  that  the  entire  reading-matter  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  grannnar-.school  course  covering  six  years  could 
be  read  aloud  in  forty-six  hours;  and  that  the  work  in  arith¬ 
metic  done  during  two  years,  by  giving  one-fifth  of  all  the 
time  of  the  school  to  it,  could  be  done  by  a  bright  boy  fresh 
from  the  high  school  in  fifteen  hours.  How  much  President 
h'liot  has  done  to  remedy  this  deplorable  and  highly  peda¬ 
gogical  state  of  affairs,  is  now  well  known. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  President  Hyde’s  article,  every 
word  of  which  teachers  should  read  with  care,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  fine  perception  of  real  values  and  a  high  ethical 
tone,  which  give  them  distinction  and  unusual  significance. 
Every  real  teacher  ought  to  be  inspired  and  uplifted  by  the 
example  of  President  Eliot’s  career. 


Educational  Unifi-  The  .session  of  the  New  York  legislature  is 
cation  in  New  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  at  this  writ- 
York  state  jj  seems  unlikely  that  any  action  will  be 

taken  looking  to  the  much  to  be  desired  unification  of  the 
two  educational  departments.  This  must  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean,  however,  that  no  progress  has  been  made.  The 
contrary  is  the  case,  and  for  the  first  time  we  are  distinctly 
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hopeful  that  unification  will  he  brought  about  in  the  near 
future.  We  base  this  hope  largely  upon  the  fact  that  Gov-  | 

ernor  Roosevelt,  Senator  Horace  White,  chairman  of  the  edu-^  ] 

cation  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Judge  Lincoln,  chairman 
of  the  statutory  revision  commission,  are  working  in  entire 
harmony  and  with  cordial  co-operation  to  discover  the  best  I 

possible  plan  of  unification,  the  time  for  halfway  measures  | 

and  compromises  having  passed.  I 

The  progress  that  has  recently  been  made  is  due  chiefly  to  j 

the  fact  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  two  departments  i 

have  been  brought  into  frequent  and  prolonged  conferences 
in  the  presence  of  others  interested,  and  that  as  a  result  of 
these  conferences  the  ground  has  been  carefully  staked  out 
and  tbe  points  in  dispute  clearly  indicated.  With  this  the  ■ 

problem  of  unification  has  pas.sed  from  the  abstract  to  the  I 

concrete  stage.  It  is  a  great  gain,  too,  to  have  both  depart- 
ments  admit,  as  they  do  frankly,  that  the  existing  situation 
abounds  in  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  of  friction,  and 
that  it  involves  duplication  of  labor  and  of  expense.  . 

But  when  the  details  of  a  provision  for  unification  come 
under  discussion,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  some  of  the  de¬ 
partmental  officers,  tho  taJHiig  in  terms  of  unification,  still 
think  in  terms  of  two  separate  spheres  of  jurisdiction.  They 
use  such  words  as  “  give  up,”  “  transfer,”  ”  take  away,” 
with  reference  to  suggestions  as  to  the  organization  of 
the  whole  educational  work  of  the  State  under  a  single  head, 
thus  showing  that  they  have  no  other  than  a  merely  verbal  ' 

apprehension — if  one  may  use  such  a  phrase — of  what  unifi¬ 
cation  means.  Their  thinking  is  as  if  the  problem  under  dis- 
cus.sion  were  the  ces.sion  of  territory  by  one  sovereign  author¬ 
ity  to  another,  rather  than  what  it  really  i.s — the  economical 
and  orderly  adjustment  of  the  State’s  work  among  different 
bureaus  or  administrative  divisions  of  a  single  department.  j 

This  strabismus  will  be  overcome,  however,  either  by  gentle  J 

treatment  or,  if  necessary,  by  an  operation,  and  then  unifica¬ 
tion  will  speedily  follow.  ^ 

Since  we  have  in  earlier  rliscu.s.sions  of  this  subject  men¬ 
tioned  Secretary  Dewey  and  Superintendent  Skinner  by 
name,  it  is  just  to  say  that  both  gentlemen  have  approached 
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this  question,  as  we  felt  sure  they  would,  in  excellent  spirit 
and  temper.  They  have  shown  appreciation  of  the  high  im¬ 
portance  of  unification,  and  have  indicated  their  entire  will¬ 
ingness  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  necessary  to  bring  it 
about.  W’e  think  it  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  had  the 
details  of  the  matter  been  left  entirely  to  them,  an  agreement 
would  have  been  reached  during  the  present  session  of  the 
legislature. 


Report  of  State  ^he  report  to  the  New  York  legislature  by 
Superintendent  Superintendent  Skinner,  covering  the  opera- 
Skinner  tions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 

tion  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1898,  is  a  document  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  and  importance.  It  deals  frankly  and  fully 
with  the  necessity  for  the  unification  of  the  two  educational 
departments  to  which  we  have  referred  above.  The  dual 
system  is  justly  attributed  by  Mr.  Skinner  to  the  haphazard 
and  piecemeal  educational  legislation  of  the  past  century. 
This  is  Mr.  Skinner’s  description  of  the  existing  situation: 

To  a  very  large  degree  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  a  double 
administration  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State  resulting  in  dual 
inspection,  dual  examination,  and  dual  apportionment  of  public  funds  and 
school  library  moneys  by  two  rlepartments,  each  acting  independently  of  the 
other,  each  maintaining  at  great  expense  the  necessary  force  to  do  the  work 
which  could  more  acceptably  be  done  by  one,  is  owing  to  this  piecemeal 
legislation. 

The  legislation  of  1853,  permitting  the  organization  of  academic  depart¬ 
ments  in  certain  public  schools,  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  anomalous 
condition  of  our  school  system.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  State 
would  to-day  for  a  moment  entertain  a  proposition  to  create  two  departments 
to  .administer  its  excise  law,  one  collecting  taxes  and  issuing  licenses  to 
engage  in  that  traffic  in  rural  communities,  the  other  in  its  cities,  each  issu¬ 
ing  licenses  and  enforcing  penalties  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  work  per¬ 
formed  by  the  other.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  State  would  maintain  two 
insurance  departments,  one  inspecting  and  licensing  companies  to  transact 
fire  insurance  and  the  other  life  insurance,  or,  one  supervising  the  business 
transacted  in  rural  communities ;  while  the  other  confined  its  attention  to 
those  soliciting  business  in  more  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  State,  each 
governing  identically  the  same  interests,  yet  performing  its  duties  in  utter 
disregard  of  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  work  performed  by  the  other. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  State  is  doing  in  its  public-school  work.  .  . 
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The  public  school  maintained  by  public  taxation,  no  matter  where  situated, 
ought  to  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  a  single  department  of  the 
State  government.  To  maintain  two  departments  to  perform  the  work 
which  could  better  be  done  by  one,  with  greater  economy  to  the  State  and 
more  efficiency,  is  so  plainly  unwise  and  against  all  principles  of  government, 
that  it  is  not  only  surprising  that  the  State  ever  entered  upon  the  system  in 
1853,  but  that  it  lias  continued  it  so  long. 

This  is  clearly  and  forcefully  put,  and  we  do  not  see  any 
escape  either  from  its  statement  of  facts  or  from  its  infer¬ 
ences.  Under  an  intelligent  plan  of  unification  it  would  be 
possible  to  meet  Mr.  Skinner’s  suggestions  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Skinner  also  devotes  attention  to  the  pressing  need  of 
the  rural  schools  for  better  and  more  intelligent  supervision. 
He  urges  that  an  educational  qualification  be  established  for 
school  commi.ssioners — who  are,  in  New  York  State,  super¬ 
visory  officers — and  that  their  compensation  be  increased. 
He  also  enforces  the  sound  argument  for  the  high  school  as 
a  part  of  the  common-school  system,  that  it  is  truly  demo¬ 
cratic  and  that  efficient  elementary  .schools  cannot  exist  apart 
from  it. 

Out  of  the  17.457  caiulidates  for  teachers’  certificates  who 
presented  them.selves  at  the  e.xaminations  held  during  the 
year,  12,135  failed  to  pass.  This  fact  attests  the  success  of 
the  system  in  excluding  incompetent  and  unfit  persons  from 
the  schools. 

The  statistics  that  accompany  the  report  are  instructive. 
There  are  11,752  school  districts  in  the  State  (oh,  for  the 
township  system!).  The  number  of  licensed  teachers  in  serv¬ 
ice  was  29,330.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was 
1,518,808,  of  which  vast  aggregate,  1,000,423  were  in  the 
cities.  Of  these  1,168,994  attended  school  for  some  portion 
of  the  year,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  827,652;  so 
that  70.8  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pupils  registered  were  in 
actual  attendance  every  day.  The  average  number  of  days  of 
school  was  ryi  in  the  towns  and  192  in  the  cities.  The 
amount  expended  for  teachers’  .salaries  was  $15,156,278. 
For  buildings,  sites,  and  repairs  $8,611,548  was  expended. 
The  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  $28,475,871.88. 
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In  a  careful  article  in  the  Columbia  University 
teacher  °  Quarterly  for  March,  Professor  John  B. 

Clark,  the  economist,  makes  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  the  wages  or  sala¬ 
ries  of  teachers.  He  points  out  that  wages  are  determined 
by  economic  law  and  that  teachers’  salaries  are  wages. 
Therefore,  the  question  is  not  primarily  an  ethical  one — Do 
the  instructors  of  youth  earn  as  much  as,  by  reason  of  their 
personal  worthiness,  they  ought  to  have?  or  a  political  one — 
Do  they  earn  as  much  as,  on  grounds  of  state  i)olicy,  it  would 
be  wise  to  give  them?  but  an  economic  one. 

In  the  main.  Professor  Clark  continues,  the  wages  of 
teachers  are  fixed  competitively,  but  the  law  of  competition, 
based  on  demand  and  supply,  does  not  work  undisturbed  or 
without  variations.  If  teachers’  wages  were  fi.xed  by  free 
contract  and  if  the  parties  in  the  case  were  influenced  by  self- 
interest  only,  the  wages  would  be  gauged  by  the  specific  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  individual’s  labor.  But  the  utility  which  the 
teacher  creates  is  not  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  “  inappropriate  utilities,”  utilities  that 
bring  a  great  amount  of  wealth  into  existence,  but  not  in  such 
a  way  that  the  workers  can  get  much  of  it  into  their  control 
and  collect  pay  for  it.  So  far  as  the  wages  of  such  workers 
are  fixed  by  an  economic  law,  they  are  fi.xed  chiefly  by  the 
amount  of  wealth  that  men  of  the  same  grade  as  themselves 
are  actually  creating  in  other  occupations.  ”  How  much 
must  a  school  pay  to  keep  a  man  from  going  into  a  law  office 
or  a  counting  room?”  is  the  question  to  be  answered.  In 
a  business  production  a  man’s  earnings  would  be  determined 
by  the  productivity  rule;  in  a  .school  they  are  made  rudely  tf) 
conform  to  that  rule  by  conforming  to  the  amount  that  he 
would  produce  and  get  in  business. 

Yet,  as  Professor  Clark  goes  on  to  show,  the  school  can 
get  men  for  less  than  the  same  men  could  earn  elsewhere. 
The  agreeableness  and  dignity  of  the  teacher’s  office  are  at¬ 
tractions  not  to  be  measured  in  money.  ”  .V  teacher  can 
always  he  had  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars  ‘and  other  good 
and  valuable  considerations  while,  in  other  professions,  men 
of  like  ability,  who  are  paid  chiefly  in  dollars,  are  of  necessity 
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getting  more  of  them.”  Teachers  as  a  class  must  not,  there¬ 
fore,  expect  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  which  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  their  social  and  intellectual  peers. 

Professor  Clark’s  conclusion  is  the  one  toward  which  the 
Educationai.  Review  has  consistently  labored,  namely,  that 
to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
bring  about  higher  wages.  Statutory  provisions  are  a 
broken  reed.  Teaching  must  be  worth  more  in  order  per¬ 
manently  to  be  paid  more. 


Kindergarten  A  favorite  amusement  of  a  certain  class  of 
Children  in  the  highly  educated  but  extremely  unintelligent 
Elementary  School  “intellectuals”  is  to  make  merry  over  the 
kindergarten  as  an  educational  factor.  'I'hese  persons  remind 
one  of  the  saying  of  John  Bright,  that  the  first  impulse  of  the 
British  workingman  on  coming  in  contact  with  a  new  idea 
was  ”  to  ’eave  ’arf  a  brick  at  it.”  When,  however,  we  pass 
from  promoting  the  gayety  of  nations — a  pastime  whose  uses 
indicate  its  limitations — to  concern  for  the  facts  in  the  case, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  inquirer,  ev^n  tho  an  “  intellec¬ 
tual,”  to  acquire  some  information  that  tends  to  displace  tem- 
ixirary  amusement  by  permanent  enthusiasm.  A  type  of  this 
information  is  given  in  the  Kindergarten  magazine  for  March. 
Miss  .Arnold,  of  the  Boston  supervisory  staff,  summarizes 
the  results  thus  far  arrived  at  of  an  effort  to  bring  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  elementary  school  into  organic  and  mutually 
helpful  relations.  The  first  step  was  to  have  the  elementary 
teachers  acquaint  themselves  fully  with  the  principles  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  kindergarten,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  instruct 
the  kindergartens  in  the  principles,  practice,  and  conditions 
of  the  elementary  school.  As  this  has  been  done,  the  spirit 
of  the  kindergarten  has  been  found  to  extend  itself  thru 
the  lower  grades  of  the  school,  and  both  kindergartens  and 
teachers  have  gained  greatly  from  the  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  work.  Miss  Arnold  reports  that,  when  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  the  children  who  have  had  the  full  kindergarten 
training  advance  much  more  rapidly  than  the  children  who 
enter  the  school  without  such  training.  When  it  has  been 
possible  to  put  the  kindergarten-trained  children  in  a  class. 
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by  themselves,  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  untlerstands  the 
kindergarten  system,  such  classes  have  done  in  two  years  the 
work  that  the  average  elementary-school  child  requires  three 
years  to  complete.  This  fact  is  unusually  “  practical  ”  and 
very  direct  in  its  application. 

There  is  a  constant  effort,  too,  to  extend  in  the  school  un- 
<ler  proper  forms  the  games,  the  occupations,  and  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  becoming  a  common  practice 
in  the  elementary  school  to  continue  intelligently  the  morn¬ 
ing  talk  and  the  story  hour,  and  to  extend  the  observation  of 
nature  and  of  human  experience. 

We  wish  very  much  that  we  had  space  in  which  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  letters  from  elementary-school  teachers  which  ac¬ 
company  Miss  Arnold’s  report.  We  must,  however,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  quotation  of  a  few  paragraphs.  One  teacher 
writes:  “Of  the  influence  of  this  \i.  e.,  kindergarten]  training 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  speak,  for  its  effects  are  so  clearly 
seen.  I  find  the  child  w'ho  has  spent  two  years  in  a  g(X)d 
kindergarten  is  ready  for  the  work  of  the  primary  school. 
The  muscles  of  his  fingers  have  been  so  trained  that  he  is 
ready  to  use  the  pen  or  pencil  for  writing  and  drawing,  ready 
to  cut  and  fold  paper,  ready  to  handle  material  for  seat  work, 
an<l  this  training  of  the  hand  has  had  a  corresponding  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  brain,  anti  his  mind  is  ready  to  guide  the 
hands  intelligently  and  to  grasp  new  ideas.  The  eye  has 
been  .so  trained  that  he  is  ready  for  the  color,  form,  and  ob¬ 
servation  work.  The  car  has  been  so  trained  that  he  is  ready 
to  li.sten,  and  this  means  so  much  more  than  one  can  possibly 
say.  His  humble  experiences  have  been  many  and  varied. 
In  fact,  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of  the  normal  child  who  has 
had  two  years  of  kindergarten  training  have  been  so  awak¬ 
ened  that  the  teaching  of  language,  nature,  number,  drawing, 
and  music  becomes  a  delight  alike  to  the  child  and  teacher.’’ 


News  comes  from  India  of  the  establishment 
Notes  and  News  of  a  well-endowed  teaching  university  at 
Bombay,  organized  after  the  plan  of  the  best 
European  and  American  institutions  of  learning.  The  exist¬ 
ing  Indian  universities,  at  Allahabad,  at  Calcutta,  at  Bom- 
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bay  and  at  Madras,  are  examining’  bodies  only,  after  the  un¬ 
fortunate  fashion  set  by  the  University  of  London.  The 
new  University  of  Bombay  is  to  be  quite  different  from  these. 
A  rich  Parsee  merchant,  named  l  ata,  has  given  a  large  sum 
of  money,  estimated  at  over  a  million  dollars,  toward  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund,  and  additional  gifts  are  expected.  The  field 
in  India  for  a  university  ecjuipped  for  higher  teaching  and  re¬ 
search  is  almost  limitless,  for  in  every  department  of  knowl¬ 
edge  numberless  problems  ancl  opportunities  present  them¬ 
selves.  By  adopting  a  policy  of  large  salaries  and  occasional 
leaves  of  absence,  and  by  providing  a  fine  library  and  modern 
laboratories,  it  is  hoped  to  attract  scholars  from  the  several 
European  countries  to  professorships  in  the  new  university. 

.^Vn  International  Congress  of  Higher  Education  is  to  be 
held  at  Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  1,900.  The  sessions 
of  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  the  Sorbonne,  beginning  on 
July  30;  they  will  continue  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 


We  are  advised  that  School  Commissioner  Little  took 
offense  at  the  reference  to  him  made  in  the  Review  for  Feb- 
ruarv,  in  commenting  upon  the  return  of  Tammany  Hall  to 
the  control  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education.  We 
regret  this,  as  the  only  reference  to  Mr.  Little  was  an  obvi¬ 
ously  jocular  one — tho.  we  think,  a  very  true  one.  as  well — to 
the  effect  that  his  educational  views  are  those  of  a  bygone 
age.  Mr.  Little’s  probity  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
questioned.  It  certainly  has  never  been  questioned  by  us. 


The  Columbia  University  Quarterly  for  March  contains  the 
best  arranged  and  most  helpfully  analyzed  tables  of  statistics 
of  Eastern  universities  that  have  come  under  our  notice.  The 
tables  show  that  the  total  registration  at  present  is  as  follows: 
Harvard  5079;  Columbia  3699;  Pennsylvania  2790;  Yale 
2674;  Cornell  2334,  and  Princeton  1099.  No  fewer  than 
17,675  students,  therefore,  are  now  carrying  on  studies  at 
these  six  institutions. 


